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| | What’s new at camp? 








THEY MAY MISSPELL THE NAME, 
but these very competent young 
campers are “letter-perfect”’ at 
paddling their own canoes on the 
Umbazooksus Stream in the heart 
of Maine’s Allagash wilderness. 
Veteran campers, 17 and older, 
these girls of Blazing ‘Trail Camp 
near Denmark, Maine, are Counselors-in- Training 
in a unique course offered by Miss Eugenia Parker, 
camp director and licensed Maine Guide. 








During the eight-week course, the future coun- 
selors receive training that includes Senior Red 
Cross lifesaving instructions and American Camping 
Association requirements for Class A-Assistant Ca- 
noeing Instructors. 

WHETHER YOU'RE TRAINING trail-wise veterans or 
shepherding a flock of first-time campers, you'll 
appreciate the way Bisguzck makes camp cooking so 
simple and successful. On the trail, carry Bisquick 
in a plastic bag—add only water to make mouth- 





watering flapjacks, pan biscuits, twists on a stick. 
In your camp kitchen, use this versatile 12-in-1 mix 
for more than a dozen delicious bakings—from crisp 
cookies, muffins and waffles to fluffy shortcakes with 
fresh-picked berries. 


Ask your General Mills Supplier for our free 
folder, ‘““Camp ‘Tricks with Bisqguick”’... or write 


CAMPING, at the address below. 








General Mills, Inc. * Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Makers of Bisquick, Wheaties, Cheerios, Kix, Gold Medal 
‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ Enriched Flour and other fine food products 
for American campers. 


ee 
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Extraordinary! That’s what hors d’euvre means! Unusual in- 
deed are these marine delicacies assembled by Sexton especially 
for your table. You can depend upon Sexton for the finest in 
sea foods ... such as these flat and rolled anchovies, caviar 
from the Black Sea, Norwegian sardines, crab meat, lobster, 
shrimp and tuna,—each from the one place in the world where 


the finest is found. Serve them with confidence. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1951 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


Camping in South America 
| have just received an interesting 
application for membership in the 
Michigan Section. Donald Decker, for- 
merly of Detroit, has opened a private 
camp tor boys, Camp Wakonda, in 
Chile. He was formerly a counse!or in 
U.S. and Canadian camps tor 13 years. 
Camp Wakonda is the first Ameri- 
can-type private camps for boys in 
South America. It caters to English- 
speaking boys, mostly American. 
Lewis C. Reimann, 
Executive Secretary, 
Michigan Camping Assn. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Information on food products 


| am interested in obtaining infor- 
“mation about dealers who sell the pota- 
to and portion-ready meat products de- 
scribed to the “New Food 
Developments Point Way to Easing 
Camp Kitchen Problems (CAMPING 
Macazint, March 1951, pages 18-19.) 
Any other information you may have 


article 


on new food developments will be of 
vreat value to us. 
Thank you very much. 
Pauline Silver, 
Balfour Lake Camp for Boys, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


A very fine article on New Food De- 
velopments in the March issue! Where 
could we buy or get more information 
regarding the milk from which water 
and fat have been removed, mentioned 
in this article? 

C. L. Horsley, 
YMCA, 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Where may we obtain the baking 
mixes described in the March issue of 
We 
interested in the 100-pound containers. 

Fred C. Hubbard, Supt. 
Luke Poinsett Methodist Camp 
Arlington, S. Dak. 


CampinG MAGAZINE? would be 


Would you please give me sources 
of supply for the deliquefied milk 
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solids you mention in your article on 
New Food Developments? 
Camp Ramaquois 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


Would appreciate addresses where | 
can order the prepared milk . . . also 
am interested in any and all of the 
concentrated and dehydrated foods— 
soups, vegetables, drink bases. 

CampPinc has given us many invalu- 
able suggestions and _ ideas lately. 
Thank you for them. 

Mrs. Otto J. Endres 
Camp Chippewa for Boys 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Information has been sent to all of 
the above, and other inquirers. The 
editors are glad to help any reader find 
sources of supply for anything needed 


in camp operation.—kd. 


Camp motion pictures 

Would you happen to have an extra 
list of the Leadership Training Films 
prepared by Reynold and 
Ralph Ash, and published on page 32 


Carlson 


of the March tssue? 
C. L. Horsley, 
YMCA, 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Sent. See also pages 82-88 in the 
March 15 Annual Reference and Buy- 


kd. 





ing Guide issue. 


Best ever published 
Congratulation on the March 15 
issue, containing the 1951 Annual Ref- 
erence and Buying Guide information! 
It is just the sort of thing we camp 
directors (and key staff members) 
need, and it is in our opinion the best 
that has ever been published. We 
should like to have 10 additional copies 
tor key, members of our staff. Please 
advise what they will cost and we will 
forward our check. 
Alfred R. Jayson 
The Jayson Camps 
Monterey, Mass. 


The above, typical of many letters 
received, is greatly appreciated. —Ed. 
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help make their HANDS 
MORE CREATIVE with 
x-acto Knives and Tools 


X-acto precision knives and tools give untrained 
hands the confidence that makes them creative. 
X-acto originates attractive handicraft projects 
... goals easily accomplished. The finished prod- 
uct gives the pride of achievement that comes 
only with doing something well with the hands. 
For your campers’ activities... boat whittling, 
model airplanes, woodcarving, leathercraft 
model railroads or any other handicraft . 
select ‘‘designed-for-the-job’”’ X-acto knives, tools 
and handicraft kits. X-acto offers the complete 
line of handicraft knives, interchangeable 
blades, tools and attractive kits. 


From 25¢ to $30.—at dealers everywhere 


—or contact your jobber. 





Send 10¢ to cover postage 
for our new illustrated 
28-page Catalog. 






X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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»<:/{ Larson Leathercraft 
a IS “TOPS” 


in Quality, Value, Variety, Service 






Leading Camps in every part of the Country are loud in 

their praise of J. C. Larson Company’s Leathercraft sup- 

plies and service. Here are some typical quotations from 

COMPLETE directors of camps representing just a small sampling 

of our list of regular Camp customers . . . “always 

STOCK appreciated your prompt handling of our needs”... 
“Your kits always good quality and complete” 

“have been using your products for the past 8 or 10 


Everything for Leather- years and find them the best we can buy”... “Your 


. . organization is one of our favorites”. . . ‘“‘well satisfied 
crafters from beginners over a number of years”... “highly pleased with your 
kits requiring no tools or goods and service” . . . “Your supplies good quality, 
experience ‘to tools, sup- practical, reasonably priced. Above all we appreciate 
plies and top-quality call- your prompt service in filling our orders.”’ 
skins and tooling leathers We are proud of these complimentary comments and 
for the most advanced are gratified that our service and quality are so superior 
hobbyists. All orders are as to merit them. Our new 1951 24-page illustrated 

catalog is now off the press. Write today for your free 


shipped the same day we 
receive them. 


promet § J. GC. LARSON CO. 


SHIPMENT The Foremost Name in Leathercraft 


copy. 


820 So. Tripp Ave., Dept. 316, Chicago 24, Ill. 











Saud 


e T-Shirts e Jackets 
© Sweat Shirts e Pennants 
® Cardigans e Arm Bands 
@ Gym Trunks e Emblems 


Your Camp Name and Emblem 


Expertly Reproduced 


WRITE TODAY 





For Full Information and Catalog 


NAT J. SAND CO. 


171 South Front Street Columbus 6, Ohio 














How to erect tents 


[| am seeking information on the 
erection of wall tents. Previously, the 
rear opening of our tents faced south- 
west and west, with an open area 
across which rainstorms would sweep. 
[ wondered whether setting up the 
tents so that their sides would tace 
the open sweep would help to alleviate 
the problem of rain sweeping in under 
the tent fly, or whether one would face 
the same prob‘em. 

Rev. John J. Sheehan 
Camp Stella Maris 
Wingaersheek Beach, Mass. 


To Rev. Sheehan, Camp Architect 


Julian Salomon suggests: 


In genera!, it is best to pitch tents 
with their backs or sides to prevailing 
winds. If the tent is open at both ends, 
one side should face prevailing winds. 
If tent flies are of proper length and 
tents are properly pitched, there should 
not be too much difficulty with rain 
seeping in under the fly. Even if this 
does happen, if the tents are in good 
condition, the inside will still be dry. 
Any tent of first-class materials and 
workmanship should keep dry inside 
even without a fly. 

It would help on an exposed beach 
location if flies were made extra size, 
so that they would provide at least « 
a one-foot overhang on all sides.—kd. 


Soon — now! 


Just as there is a “call of the wild,” 
comes springtime, and folks like me 
just have that “call to camp.” Result 
the following poem: 


Oh to be in camp again 
Now that May is here! 

But we must wait for two months more 
‘Ere we return this year... 


To laugh again, and run and shout 
Cavorting in the sun, 

Engage in all those outdoor sports 
And have a load of fun 


Work hard on shows, take hikes so 
grand, 
Lift voices high in song, 
Enjoy the campfire’s cheerful blaze, 
Make friendships deep and strong . . 


And do a multitude of things — 
Dance, run, play, swim—then some: 

It’s true, it’s only May right now 
But soon Camp Time will come! 


Lillian Bernard 
Brooklyn, N.°. 
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Help Your 


Campers Develop 
Desirable ( 





KE STOOD WATCHING a 

\X) counselor and his group of 
seven boys. They were working with an 
assortment of wheelbarrows, shovels 
and rakes, repairing a path which 
heavy rains had eroded. I remarked, 
“They seem to be doing a fine job.” 

“Yes, they are,” agreed the Unit Di- 
rector, “and that project was planned 
mostly for Allan, the boy with the 
striped shirt.” 

This incident seems not at all un- 
usual, for this camp or any other. But 
over 15 years of research and program 
development are behind this apparent- 
ly normal camp experience, and the re- 
mark that was made about it. It is 
what lies behind experiences such as 
this that 
Camp Chingachgook, the Schenectady, 
N.Y., YMCA camp, is developing and 


using an emphasis in character educa- 


makes all the difference. 


tion based on the philosophy and tech- 
niques of the Union College Character 
Research Progect, also in Schenectady. 

The Character Research Project is 
an organization _devoted—_te—frding, 





through research, better ways of de- 


veloping character. Begun in 1935 by 
Dr. Ernest M. Ligon, the Project has 
developed a program now  used_ by 
over 20,000 boys and girls across the 
ountry. The objectives advanced by 
the Project are being realized in YM- 
CA clubs, church schools, a_ private 
chool, and the camp we are describ- 
ng. Each of these uses a different 
ipproach. So while the camp objectives 
re the same as those of these other 
roups, the methods of realizing the 
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objectives are quite different in camp. 

Of the many important basic princi- 
ples of the Project, we here emphasize 
three: the need for having definite 
goals, the necessity of adapting these 
goals of the individual, and the im- 
portance of measurement. 

Our “definite goals” are specific at- 
titudes, the attainment of which is 
desirable to the best development of 
vrowing boys and girls. The attitudes 
we work on are taken from a large 
group evolved by the Project. Each 
attitude is positive in nature. For ex- 
ample, rather than “eliminate  over- 
aggressive reactions,” the positive atti- 
tude is, “A desire to seek social skills 
which are more effective than the com- 
mon over-aggressive reactions.” 

Each of the attitudes we try to have 
our campers attain is geared to the 
age level of those to whom they are 
taught. Each of them is definite in its 
possibilities — the implication being 
that all of the boys need development 
in all of the attitudes we use. Ching- 
achgook uses six of these attitudes for 
each age level each year. They form 
the basis for the special emphasis on 
character education. The broad func- 
tions of camp remain the same; to 
mention two, the development of 
health, the learning of skiNs. But our 
immediate objectives are the specific 
attitudes we have selected. 

Our curriculum is not planned in 
advance; only the objectives. Coun- 
selors are alert to meet individual 
needs in boys, as always; to watch for 
homesickness, to handle undesirable 


haracter Traits 


By Ricuarp S. Dory 
Director, Camp Chingachgook 
Member, Character Research 

Project Staff 


behavior, to- correct deficiencies, to 
teach skills, and all of the varied re- 
sponsibilities of counselors. But the use 
of these attitudes constitutes a program 
entity in itself. The purpose is not cor- 
rective, but positive and dynamik 

The second principle, of adapting 
the attitudes to the child, is also im- 
portant. The attitude literally has no 
meaning apart from the person for 
whom it is characteristic. Further, no 
two individuals are exactly alike. The 
job of making these attitudes a_ part 
of the child’s life must be done pretty 
largely on an individual basis. Coun- 
selors must therefore know the child 
thoroughly, and so plan program and 
his relationships with the child that 
the child moves from where he is to a 
new level of understanding and living. 

Adaptation 
knowledge of the child. Because of the 
relatively short time he will be in 


demands first of all 


camp, this information must be found 
quickly. Then the counselor must find 
ways to help the child understand the 
attitude, help him see that this attitude 
has value for him, and aid him to put 
it into practice. To do this, he works 
with each child individually and in 
the group. There is no formal teaching 
process, but rather taking advantage 
of teaching opportunities and—especi- 
ally important in our program—creat- 
ing special situations favorable to teach- 
ing. Tools we find useful are Parent 
Information Blanks, and a Parent Rat- 
ing Scale, or Attitude Scale. This latter 
gives the counselor information about 
how each child relates to each attitude. 
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Applying principles to program 

So it is not chance that finds Allan 
at work with his counselor and cabin 
mates. Behind it is more than a week 
of intensive training for the counselor 
in what he is to do, and suggestions 
for planning program based on past 
experience. He has familiarized him- 
self with the parent information. He 
knows that the entire morning is for 
him and his boys to plan as they wish 
—using camp facilities, doing projects, 
whatever they may decide—but always 
guided by the counselor so that he 
may teach and observe. He has been 
encouraged to use meal times, the 
daily vesper ‘period, and after-supper 
hour, the campfires in any way he can, 
to try to teach attitudes. 


Of course, this is but one boy, one 
counselor, one attitude. Situations, atti- 
tudes, individuals, vary greatly. But 
the entire program is geared toward 
providing counselors with abundant 
opportunity to get across these specific 
objectives. 

Equal opportunity is given coun- 
selors to evaluate and record their ex- 
periences. In planning the path re- 
building project, the counselor used a 
Teaching Technique Form. Here he 
gathered his information about his 
boys and planned his approach. On the 
same form, he reported what was said 
and done, and evaluated the results. 

The counselor also used a Leader's 
Progressive Appraisal. He has one of 
these for each boy. On this, he checks 
the boy’s progress, or lack of progress, 
in each attitude. We note that during 
his stay in camp, Allan moved from 
“average” to “high” in the attitude 
“learning to do responsible tasks for 
the good of the group.” 

Supporting these appraisals are 
Leaders Observation Reports. Early in 
camp the counselor observed “after 
begging the Unit Director to let him 
wait on the special table, Allan shirked 
his job and passed the duty on to 
another boy, without telling the Unit 
Director. Then, instead of waiting on 
his own table, he let someone else do 
it and then said he didn’t know it was 
his turn.” 

After discussing with the group the 
idea of group responsibility, and plan- 
ning the project, the counselor reports 
“after telling Allan that he didn’t have 
to help me with the toughest part of 
the project, Allan and one of his 
friends insisted that they be allowed to 
help. Allan then proceeded to do a 
wonderful job and refused to quit 
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Easy Ways to Make Meals 
Look More Attractive 


Ry Erna NIBLEY 


N THE INTERESTS of efficiency, 
cone of time, and simplified 
purchase orders, most camp menu 
planners work around a basic master 
menu. In spite of the efficiency of this 
plan, monotony is an inherent hazard 
that must be constantly guarded 
against. 

A means of lending variety to meals 
—without extra work, and at a mini- 
mum of cost—is use of crackers and 
cookies, to add sparkle to what might 
otherwise be considered plain dishes. 
Their very diversity can help make 
your menus more interesting. For 
example, the same tomato soup looks 
and tastes different when it’s served 
with crisp saltines, round buttery 
crackers, thin wheat crackers, pretzels, 
or a sprinkling of oyster crackers or 
crouton crackers. The same change of 
pace is possible with tomato or fruit 
juice appetizers. Salads, too have extra 
zest if there is a changing variety of 
crisp, salty crackers to go with them. 


Dressing up main dishes 


When the main dish is creamed, or 
perhaps a rarebit, instead of serving it 
on (all-too-often limp) toast, let it top 
crisp saltines or rounds of rusk. You'll 


love the ease of service, and the dis- 
tinctive touch it gives the dish. 

When it comes to dessert, a delicious 
cookie literally transforms such simple 
dishes as stewed or canned fruits, pud- 
dings, gelatine desserts and ice cream. 
And a glass of milk is something 
special when there’s a cookie to go 
with it. 

In addition, crackers and cookies are 
energy foods with high satiety value— 
a definite bonus when you're feeding 
ravenous young appetites on a budget. 

Explore all the varieties available. 
These items are put up in convenient, 
individual packages, with each portion 
counted out, protected with moisture- 
proof wrap, as well as in bulk pack- 
ages. Some of the types of crackers and 
cookies you'll find most useful are 
saltines, oyster crackers, sandwiches of 
crackers and peanut butter, fig cookies, 
waflle sandwiches, shortbread, choco- 
late sandwiches, and fig bars. 

Make the most of this easy way to 
liven up the daily meals at your camp. 





Mrs. Nibley, formerly a homemak- 
ing editor on a national magazine, 1s 
now associated with National Biscuit 


Co., New York City. 











until the hard work had been success- 
fully completed.” 


Results indicate progress 


Literally hundreds of reports like 
these support our feelings that boys are 
learning the attitudes, and learning 
how to apply them to daily living. 
Postcamp Parent reports are even more 
enthusiastic than Counselor reports, 
giving the feeling that much that was 
learned at camp is transferred to other 
situations. 

These seem to be the outstanding 
differences between our camp as it 
was, and as it is today. We are much 
more specific about our objectives; this 
is a tremendous aid in counselor train- 
ing and in evaluation. We are not just 
using attitudes, but CRP attitudes, 
backed by continuing research. The 
facilities and program of camp become 


a wonderful laboratory to try out these 
important values of life. 

There is a continuity and progres- 
siveness we did not sense before. We 
no longer wait until a situation arises 
and then correct behavior—we plan to 
create situations and program which 
will help each boy toward new levels 
of understanding and application in 
these important elements of character. 
The more careful and intensified job is 
producing better results, and our par- 
ents are aware of and deeply appreci 
ate what we are doing. More than 
that, the idea of research permeates al! 
that we do, and we emphasize contin 
ually the need for better methods and 
more results. 





This brief article 1s based on a speeci: 
by the author at the New Englan¢ 
Section Convention last Fall. 
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Plan Your (952 Booklet Now! 


By CuHarces E. Fay 


O YOU PLAN to have new 
D camp literature for promotion 
of your 1952 season? Then start now 
to lay the groundwork—that is if you 
want outstanding literature, which 
truly and faithfully portrays the char- 
acter and personality of your camp. 


“But I don’t start my 1952 literature 
until the Fall of 1951,” you say, It’s 
probably true you don’t actually make 
the layout or place the job with your 
favorite printer or lithograher until 
fall, but if you are to have new pic- 
tures, you'll have to take them this 
summer, so you see you do start be- 
fore next Fall. The very first requisite 
of your new literature is new pictures 
— quality pictures, story-telling — pic- 
tures, pictures with meaning. Pictures 
can make or break your new literature. 


It’s not too early to make prelimi- 
nary plans for taking the pictures 
youll need in your 1952 literature. 
Too many directors discover when Fall 
rolls around that, due to improper ad- 
vance planning, certain pictures are 
acking—many times vitally important 
nictures needed to most effectively tell 
your Camp story. 

Arranging for a good professional 
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photographer to visit your camp is the 
first step. Don’t leave the matter of 
your pictures to chance or to the ama- 
teurish results of camper snap-shots. 
Even directors and counselors who are 
talented photographers are frequently 
disappointed at the end of the sum- 
mer when they go over the pictures 
taken. They all may be good; it is not 
this angle that disappoints. It is the 
pictures which have not been taken. A 
director’s time is too crowded with 
hundreds of other much more impor- 
tant details, during the camping sea- 
son, to give picture taking the atten- 
tion it needs. 

Your next step is to make a survey 
of the new pictures you'll need. Here 
again, now is the time to do this; 
when camp is in operation, time flies 
and the date with your photographer 
slips up without that advance prepara- 
tion needed most effectively to avail 
yourself of the photographer’s time. 


What new pictures do you need? 
Look over last year’s book as your first 
clue. You were short in sailing pic- 
tures, You forgot to take a new tennis 


picture. Your horseback page hasn't 
been changed for years. Make a list of 
these main headings. 

One of your most fertile sources of 
new campers is old campers. Campers 
like to see their picture in the camp 
literature. They show it to their friends 
and thus are your best selling agents. 
For this reason many camps plan to 
take each summer an entirely new 
assortment of pictures. Certainly if 
you get out a new catalog only every 
two or three years, it is best to plan on 
a complete turnover of pictures. Ex- 
ceptions to this may be pictures of 
buildings and equipment, on which 
you can’t improve. 


Next make a list of pictures you'll 
need for new program features or new 
buildings. You have installed new 
washing fountains. By all means fea- 
ture pictures of these in use. Go down 
the list of your plans for 1951 and see 
how these affect your pictures. 

By advance planning of this nature 
you have a list of detailed suggestions 
to offer your photographer when he 
visits you. Even if you have a camp 
photographer who is with you all sum- 
mer, it will pay you to turn over to 


il 








him at the beginning of the summer a 
detailed assignment list of the pictures 
you expect him to take. 

Now let 
which make the best pictures. What 
makes news? The newspaperman will 
tell you it’s human interest. The hu- 


us consider the elements 


man interest picture is simple, straight 
to the point. It tells a self explained 
story, a story full of human interest. 
The best baseball picture is a close-up 
of a boy who is putting everything he 
has (and his tace tells the story) into 
hitting that ball. Too many times the 
photographer tries to include the en- 
tire diamond and when the picture is 
developed the result is disappointing. 
A close-up makes the best picture— 
tacial expressions are human interest. 

If you have space to use a number 
of pictures for each activity, have a 
few human interest close-ups and then 
other pictures to show complete facili- 
ties. Take sailing for instance. The 
prize sailing picture is a close-up of 
only part of the boat, but the other 
pictures are taken from a distance to 
show your entire fleet. 

Study catalogs of other camps. What 
do you like about them? What do you 
not like? You can profit from such a 
study. 

Let's come to a Chinese proverb for 
a moment in closing. Just why is a 
picture worth a thousand words? Ed- 
ucators tell us three-fourths of our 
learning comes to us through our eyes. 
We take in a picture at a_ glance. 
There may be a diamond buried in 
that page of type, but we don't read 
until our interest is aroused. Your pic: 
tures arouse interest—then when your 
prospect has interest in your camp, he 
or she will read everything you tell 
him, as long as you stick to facts. 

Plan for your pictures now. Make a 
date today with a photographer—the 
best you can get—to visit your camp 
Then plan tor the pictures you'll need 
and have this detailed plan ready to 
turn over to him when he arrives at 
camp. Of course, you'll have activities 
caretully planned so that he can go 
about your camp and make his shots 
with the least amount of delay and 
waste of time. 

Good luck in your picture taking. 
May the day selected prove sunshiny 
and may all your pictures turn out 
well. 


Mr. Fay is associated with Cincin- 
nati Lithographing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





School 


This is the second of a series 
on School Camping, prepared 
for Campinc Macazine by the 
nation’s outstanding leaders in 
this growing phase of camping. 
First article in the series ap- 
peared in the May issue, on page 
20; others are scheduled for suc- 
ceeding issues. 














ESOURCE-USE_ education has 
R come to mean that sort of educa- 
tion which brings all of the available 
resources—human, social, and natural 
—into the solution of life problems. It 
is an emphasis rather than a discipline, 
and a group of attitudes and under- 
standings rather than a body of subject 
matter. It is in short an educational 
program orientated in the problems 
and resources of the community. 


Two purposes characterize resource- 
use education emphasis: (1) improve- 
ment of quality of living, and (2) de- 
velopment of the individual. The first 
purpose challenges education to be- 
come aware of and concerned about 
problems which stand in the way of 
improved life, and the resources avail- 
able for solution of those problems. 
The second purpose challenges educa- 
tion to release the potential within 
each pupil's personality, looking to- 
ward wholesome development of citi- 
zens in a democratic society. 

To be sure, there is subject matter 
in resource-use education. One must 
know the basic concepts of the natural 
and social One must 
know that the total environment ts 1n- 
terrelated and interdependent. One 
must know and be ever eager to learn 
more of the facts of the environment 
out of which are formed attitudes and 
values which govern behavior. 

But that is not enough. Resource- 
use education is also a techpique. It is 
concerned with providing pupils with 
new experiences which, upon reacting 


environment. 


with past experiences, result in im- 
proved behavior and development of 
wholesome attitudes and values. It in- 
volves use of resources by the individ- 
ual in improving living. It is charac- 
terized by “doing” and “feeling” as 
well as by “knowing.” Resource-use 
education, then, is concerned both with 
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what is learned and Aow it 1s learned. — 


As a technique tor achieving the 
purposes of resource-use education, 
camping education is most effective. It 
brings children and youth into first- 
hand contact with natural, social, and 
human resources in pleasant situations. 
These pleasant and satisfying contacts 
do much to develop wholesome atti- 
tudes and improved patterns of be- 


havior. 
Camping and natural resources 
The 


undergirth of our 


environment is the 
The 


natural resources upon which man de- 


natural 
civilization. 


pends for the satistaction of his wants 
are ever present in any camp environ- 
ment. Soil and water, air and sunlight, 
plant and animal life, minerals and or- 
ganic matter all exist in some degree 
in every environment. Camping edu- 
cation brings the learner (the camper) 
and the content (the environment) to 
conditions which the 


gether under 


learner helped plan. 


Added to that is the adventure of 
discovering, and the satisfaction of 
understanding. Both contribute to the 
information acquired, attitudes de- 
veloped, and interests discovered by 
the camper. Youth soon comes to ap 
preciate the inter-relationship which 
exists in nature. He. also comes to feel 
the interdependence which exists be- 
tween himself and his environment. 
The sun becomes the source of energy 
—an ever-present help in the tasks o! 
life. Trees, flowers, and wild life be 
come his partners in the exciting en- 
tity called living. Each becomes a part 
of something much larger—the natural 
environment. 


Camping and social resources 


Paramount in the success of an\ 


school camp is the cooperation of 
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great number of agencies and institu- 
tions. Through the service of persons 
trom such organizations and agencies 
as the state departments of education, 
health, conservation, wetfare; and such 
federal groups as the U.S. Forestry 
Service, Extension Service, Soil Con- 
servation Service; private groups such 
as American Red Cross, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, YMCA, and YWCA; and trom 
a variety of other groups the camping 
experience is enriched. Through these 
services campers come to appreciate 
social resources in a new way. 

Too, the camp itself is a temporary 
social resource. It is a child or youth 
community, through which campers 
provide for themselves the services 
necessary for wholesome community 
lite. These experiences increase camp- 
ers information about social resources 
available for improvement of the qual- 
ity of living. The situations under 
which these experiences are provided 
develop new attitudes and = apprecia- 
tions on the part of campers for the 
social order of which they are a part. 


Camping and human resources 


The ultimate aim of camping educa- 
tion and of resource-use education is 
wise development of the individual. 
Other resources are valuab'e only as 
they contribute to maximal develop- 
ment of human resources. The new 
and vastly different situations in which 
campers find themselves at camp bring 
new facets of each individual to the 
ioreground. The shy and retiring often 
ind situations in which they may be 
iorward and aggressive, the non- aca- 
demic find other areas in which they 
possess excellence, the academic find 
idditional avenues of interest, the sel- 
ish find joy in sharing, and all find 
‘hat human beings are fun. The in- 
iormal, flexible, and friendly atmos- 
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A Conservation Project in Fish Management 


phere of the school camp is a fertile 
breeding ground for new situations 
which call forth new tacets of each 
personality. 

The crux of camping education is 
the experience which children have as 
they share in the planning of the total 
experience. This experience, is prob- 
ably camping education’s most impor- 
tant contribution to the developmen: 
of human resources. 

The energies of many peop‘e go into 
each camp experience. Wise use of 
these persons develop in children and 
youth wholesome attitudes and appre- 
ciation of the vast reservior of human 
resources which make up our world. 


Thus camping education, which is 
itself a recent innovation in education, 
is a technique particularly adapted to 
a still newer emphasis in education— 
resource-use education. Together they 
are contributing to a deeper apprecia- 
tion of our environment and a con- 
scious effort on the part of people to 
improve the quality of living for all. 


Note: Persons wishing to acquaint them- 
selves further with the concept of resource- 
use education will find the following publica- 
tions helpful: 


lvey, John E. Jr., Channeling Research into 
Education, Washington, D.C.; The American 
Council on Education, 1944. $1.25. 


Committee on Southern Regional Studies 
and Education, Learning by Living, Tallahas- 
see, Florida. Southern States Work-Confer- 
ence, 1950. 50c. 
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Judy Booth 


VER A PERIOD of years we 

have experimented with various 
dramatic activities. Drawing from 
those experiences, we should like to 
discuss ways and means of making 
them a vital part of the camp program. 
The first question for, those who are 
planning such a program should be, 
“What are we trying to accomplish? 
What are our aims?” For those who 
answer, “Making star performers and 
emulating Broadway successes,’ we 
can offer no help, not even sympathy. 
For those who, like ourselves, look at 
camping as a living process, a growth 
experience, drama in its various forms 
can be a positive and vital element 
toward the creation of an atmosphere 
which proves most beneficial for the 
entire camp group. Our approach to 
dramatics can be divided into four 
points. 

The first is, that since camp zs for 
campers, we are concerned with mak- 
ing activities fun for them. This means 
that the agonies of try-outs for parts; 
endless rehearsals resulting in frayed 
nerves, with the ultimate goal a pol- 
ished performance for Visitors Day; 
and the last-minute pressure and rush 
to produce a show should be elimi- 
nated. Spontaneity in such cases just 
does not exist! We question the value 
of high-pressuring a group of young 
people to obtain that “one perfect per- 
formance.” In fact, we have the temer- 
ity to question the value of “perform- 
ance” as such. We look at drama, as 
other activities, in terms -of the fun 
and the learning through doing. Mea- 
sure results by these considerations, 
not a flawless performance. 
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Camp Dramatics — 


A Pertormanee tor Stars or 


A Creative Experienee for All 


Our second point concerns group 
dynamics. Are we creating one or two 
stars, ov are we witnessing a show 
brought about through the cooperative 
efforts of the entire group? The “star” 
method may be profitable for the few 
who are the stars (we take issue 
there) but what happens to the others 
who are not stars? And doesn’t it too 
often happen that the ones who are 
the dramatic stars are also the ones 
who win the ribbons, get the cups? If 
so, what happens to all the ones who 
do not get a part, a ribbon, a cup? 
Through experience and evaluation we 
have discovered that we must create 
the circumstance which not only draw 
every camper into a production, but 
make him a vital member of it. We 
want to weld the group together, give 
each a sense of contribution and be- 
longing; we want to see each learn to 
work and live cooperatively. 

The third point concerns choice of 
material for dramatic productions. 
Some plays lend themselves to camp 
production, others do not. But more 
important, the material must have 
relevance to the campers’ lives; must 
be capable of being assimilated into 
their frame of reference and of being 
meaningful to them. This does not 
mean, of course, that plays become the 
tool and voice through which “mes- 
sages’ are dumped upon the camp 
group. It does mean that dramatic 
activities can and should be correlated 
with other camp living, and that the 
material chosen should be convincing 
and enriching, within the limits of 
campers experiences. 

This brings us to the fourth point. 


The most real and convincing material 
is that which the campers themselves 
can offer. The camp skit, while mak- 
ing no pretense at drama, may contain 
all the elements of humor, reality, and 
interest. If drama aspires to be creative 
activity, then camper contributions 
should not only be encouraged; but 
their creations should be assisted by a 
qualified and interested counselor who 
can help campers express themselves in 
verse or prose, short story or ballad. 
Or perhaps the creativity assumes the 
form of pantomime, or other expres- 
sions of the art. 


Four Possibilities 


The possibilities of the dramatic 
idiom are limitless; let us discuss four 
of them here. 

1. Puppets are a good medium 
through which to work. Not only are 
they easy to make, but their making 
can assume the proportions of a camp 
project, correlated with other activities. 
The craft shop will buzz. 

Heads can be whittled from soft 
pine, molded with sawdust and wall- 
paper paste, or made with _papier- 
mache. Clothing will be “dreamed-up” 
and made from scraps of cloth about 
the shop. Suddenly there bursts upon 
the camp a flock of “new-campers,” 
troupers already named, each with a 
distinctive personality, and ready to 
talk at the drop of a hat. 

No one mentioned a play at our 
camp when the puppet-making mania 
began. Counselors held their breath, 
waiting for the idea to dawn upon the 
campers. We wanted it to be their no 
tion, and their fun to do. Finally, 
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By Jupy Bootu 
Program Director, 


The lron Rail Camp 


when we were literally overrun with 
“new campers,” the idea popped out. 
A play was in the making. Even those 
who did not have puppets could share 
in this great enterprise. We all learned 
the songs the puppets sang, and to- 
gether we sang them—audience and 
back stagers. Everyone was in on the 
fun. 

One of the most valuable elements 
in puppetry is the release it makes 
possible, The shy, withdrawn camper 
who has always wanted to act but 
lacked the courage, now bellows forth 
trom behind the curtain. The overly- 
boisterous one transfers this to his 
puppet. Puppetry is an invitation to 
“be” someone else, do something else, 
in an acceptable fashion. 

A word about marionettes. They 
too are a good creative medium, but 
we feel they require too much skill 
and painstaking detail in the making 
and operating, a deterrent, at least, for 
younger campers. 

The marionette stage is also rather 
involved, while a puppet stage is easily 
made. A stout rope strung across a 
doorway, with a curtain across it, will 
serve. Of course the woodworking en- 
thusiasts can elaborate on this, and 
sets also can be made as well, if de- 
sired. 


2. Choral speech is another type of 
drama which inculcates some of .the 
concepts of creative-cooperative activity. 
The release aspect is apparent here, 
too. Campers who would quake to 
read aloud, can come together without 
fuss or embarrassment and experience 
the fun of acting. Our camp has 
worked with choral speech for many 
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years, and the results are exciting. We 
use our “verse choir” effectively at 
camphres, at Sunday services, and just 
for fun. | 

Choral speech, by its very nature, 
demands that the group be _ united: 
The many voices, one voice. Thus 
campers are drawn into a creative 
unit, where the interplay of voices does 
that uniting. Susie, with the booming 
bass, learns to soften it. Alice, with the 
quiet, high voice, must bring hers out. 

Choral speech is valuable not only 
as a group unifier, where everyone 
must think in terms of himself in re- 
lation to the group, but also as a means 
of introducing campers to good prose 
and verse, instead of the fare of super- 
ficial and sentimental selections which 
too often abound in camp songs and 
poems. It can also serve the note- 
worthy function of a publishing bureau 
for campers’ creative efforts. 

3. Charades, the third possibility, are 
easy and fun; they also provide for 
both participation and cooperative per- 
formance. They demand little in the 
way of actual “talent,” although they 
may uncover some. They call into play 
good group work and require no stag- 
ing or props—just active campers. 
Another point worth noting is that 
charades can help get across the idea 
that dramatics are not only for the 
highly skilled (or rather need not be,) 
limited to a few special actors, at a 
specific time, in a formal performance. 
Charades, in breaking down this con- 
cept, concomitantly strengthen the 
ideas of simplicity, spontaneity, fun, 
and group participation. 

4. The operetta is a fourth means of 








~~ 


dramatic expression. It combines ele- 
ments of drama, music, and the dance. 
Whether it is a worn-out Gilbert and 
Sullivan, or, one of the camper’s crea- 
tion (much better, if possible) it is ex- 
citing. Operettas can be specialized, 
elaborate, visitor-day productions, or 
spontaneous efforts which embody the 
spirit of envolyment and enjoyment. 

Our experiences with Pinafore and 
Hansel and Gretel have proved to us 
that even in cases where leads are 
necessary the others are by no means 
excluded from the fun. In each in- 
stance the modest sets, decorations, 
and costumes were the result of the 
whole camp. All of us learned the 
music, and when the time came for 
our first show (two days later) we 
eschewed the well-equipped stage for 
the floor. The entire camp, in appro- 
priate costume, sat in a_ semi-circle 
around the leads. When the operetta 
called for a chorus, we were it. 

After the show was over, each 
camper was secure in the knowledge 
that “his” operetta was a success— 
why not, after all he’d had a part in 
it, hadn’t he? Incidentially, we had no 
audience as such that night; we did 
the operetta for fun, not an audience. 

Those interested in tackling the dra- 
matic problem in camps would do well 
to question their ultimate aims, before 
embarking on it. The camp staff 
should be imbued and equipped with 
a’ philosophy which encourages ex- 
pression and creativity in /iving, and 
of the participation of every camper 
in that living experience. From this 
natural and satisfying background, 
good activity in drama—or in any 
phase of camping—will flourish. 





Help tor Your Camp Store 
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AMP STORES—are they neces- 
C sary in camps or not? Are they 
just a headache, or can they be a 
worthwhile part of program? What 
do most camps find desirable items to 
stock in their stores, and how are 
stocks obtained and controlled? When 
are stores open, and how are camper 
purchases recorded and controlled? 

Answers to these and a group of 


other questions relative to camp stores 
were sought by the editors of Camp- 
ING MAGAZINE 1n a recent survey of a 
number of agency and private camps 
located from Maine to Oregon. Re- 
sults presented in this article can be 
of help to all camp directors. It is felt 
the results indicate clearly and unmis- 
takably the general trends and_ prac- 
tices 1n camp store operation. 














Do you have a store? 
Nearly all camps answered afirma- 
tively to this question. One or two 1n- 
dicated that their store operations are 
on a very limited basis. 


What size is your store? 

Answers to this question ranged 
trom 6 x 12 feet, a total of 72 square 
feet of space, to a series of rooms to- 
talling nearly 300 square teet. It 
should be pointed out however, that 
the larger stores are usually connected 
with camps which handle their own 
camper outhtting right at the camp, 
and also that some stores also handle 
camp mail, etc. 

Some stores are located in parts of 
larger buildings, others have smaller 
buildings occupied by the store alone. 
Some have covered porches or indoor 
openings, for protection of rainy-day 
shoppers. 


When is your store open? 

As might be expected, hours of 
store operation vary widely, depend- 
ing on the individual camp needs. One 
camp opens its store two hours after 
breakfast each day; another “part of 
each morning and afternoon;” another 
|, hour before the noon meal. One 
camp store is open daily before supper 
for older campers and twice weekly 
after the noon meal tor younger camp- 
ers. Others are open for an hour or 
so before dinner and supper, while 
some prefer to be open immediately 
after these meals. 

In a number of cases, special store 
openings for candy sales are held after 
specified meals, ranging trom once to 
four times weekly. 
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Who tends the store? 

Counselors’ wives and older camp- 
ers divide most of the honors in this 
regard, with a reasonable sprinkling 
of office and other staff personnel em- 
ployed tor the specific purpose. One 
camp reported that some of its CIT’s 
handle store operation. Others, which 
have a staff member in charge of the 
store, supplement his or her efforts in 
busy times with volunteers from 
among counselors’ wives and campers. 


What do you sell? 

A tairly comprehensive list of items 
was supplied with the questionnaire 
lor checking, and directors were re- 
quested to list additional items. From 
these two sources, the tollowing com- 
bined list has been prepared. 

Items are listed in approximate or- 
der of number of camps carrying them 
in their store: 

PracTicALLy ALL Camps: 


Postcards Batteries 
Postage stamps Flashlight Bulbs 
Candy Bars Soap 
Combs Toothpaste 
Toothbrushes Flashlights 
Pencils Ink 


Photo Films 

APPROXIMATELY Harr or Camps: 
Blanket Pins 
Insect Repellent 
Stationery T-shirts 
Paper Hankies 


Kar Plugs 
Tennis Balls 


Camp Banners 
Asout Onet-Tuirp oF Camps: 
Compasses Knives 
Axes Hats or Caps 
Smaller numbers of camps also carry 
a rather wide range of additional items 
in their stores. Included are first aid 
kits, sleeping bags, hshing tackle, ping 


pong balls, ice cream novelties, soda 
and similar beverages, sweat shirts, 
nail files, and unitorm items. A tew 
camps have stocks of blankets, sheets, 
pillow cases, pillows, and __ towels, 
either for sale or rental. One camp 
also rents ponchos to its campers. Sev- 
eral carry instruction books on sailing, 
navigation, riflery, riding, shooting, 
etc. 

Items stocked by individual camps 
answering the questionnaire included 
air mattresses, track pants, soap boxes, 
nose clips, aluminum foil, shuttlecocks, 
and blanket straps. Also slacks, pack 
baskets, sneakers, mocassins, mosquito 
nets, camp emblems and _ stickers, and 
camp photos. 

(There seemed to be no significant 
differences between items stocked in 
boys and girl camps, except that girls 
camps stocked bathing caps, bobby 
pins, sanitary napkins, and shampoo, 
which were not included in boys camp 
answers. ) 

Some camps supply a film develop- 
ing service for their campers, although 
this is not always in connection with 
the store. Also, some carry supplies of 
special items for service to counselors. 
Included are razor blades, shaving 
soap, and tobacco products. Scout 
camps in particular often carry a full 
line of toods for resale to groups doing 
their own cooking at camp. 


How do you buy? 
Purchasing for camp stores, by and 
large, follows the same pattern as most 
camp purchasing; namely, the camp 
estimates its season requirements and 
buys in quantity prior to camp open- 
ing, from manufacturers or wholesalers 
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Camp Susquehanna 


carrying the items they want. An ex- 
ception is candy, on which smaller 
orders are placed, and stock reordered 
as needed. Two or three camps said 
they buy store stocks locally, usually 
getting a discount from the merchant 
patronized. 

Selling prices in camp stores, when 
this item was mentioned, usually were 
the camp’s purchase price, plus a rea- 
take 
care of shipping charges and the time 
devoted to the store by paid staff mem- 
bers. In one instance cited, a flat 20 


sonable percentage markup to 


is added to cost price to take care ot 


these expenses. 
Cash or credit? 


The question of whether sales to 
campers are on a cash or some kind 
of credit basis brought out, as might 
be expected, a number of different 
practices. Generally speaking, “no 
cash transactions” seems to be the rule. 
The general feeling indicated was that 
the ease with which coins can become 
lost in the usual active camping pro- 
gram overbalanced any benefits which 
might accrue to campers from learn- 
ing how to handle their own money. 
However, a tew exceptions were noted. 
In one or two instances, campers draw 
a regular weekly allowance from the 
camp bank and use this money either 
for all or for certain specified types of 
purchases at the camp store. A number 
of camps also make exceptions to the 
“no cash transactions” rule in the case 
of older campers and staff. 
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Methods of handling credit sales 
vary widely. Some camps keep an indi- 
vidual charge sheet for each camper, 
listing across the top the weeks of the 
camper’s stay, and down the left hand 
side the various types of items which 
the store carries. Amounts spent are 
noted as purchases are made, opposite 
the appropriate item and under the 
week in question. 

Another form of record used is a 
simple card containing space at the 
top for inserting name of camper, 
with horizontal rules covering the bal- 
ance of the card. One ruled line is 
filled in each time a camper makes a 
purchase. Indicated is the name of 
item purchased and the charge tor it. 
At the end of the season, the account 
is balanced and an exact copy of this 
card is sent home, thus providing a 
full record for the camper’s and his 
parent’s inspection. A refund check, or 
bill for any overdraft, accompanies the 
card when it is mailed to the camper’s 
home. 

Other camps have regularly set up 
book-keeping ledgers for recording 
debits and credits to each camper’s ac- 
count. Still others use regular printed 
‘“checkbooks,” with each camper keep- 
ing his own financial record in addi- 
tion to that kept by the camp office. 
In some instances, too, coupon systems 
are in use, with numbered books con- 
taining $5.00 worth of similarly num- 
bered coupons in denominations of 1, 
2, 5, 10, and 25 cents, being sold to 
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campers as needed. Usually, a record 


The Camp Store can create an oppor- 
tunity to help campers learn how to 
manage thei budgets. 


is kept in the camp office to show 
which number of book has 


been sold to which camper. One camp, 


COUpONn 


lor candy purchases, uses a simple 
card containing only the camper’s 
name. These cards are kept in the 
store and a hole punched in the card 
each time a 5 cent candy bar is bought. 
Simple totalling of the number of 
punch holes indicates at any time the 
amount which has 
candy. 

An adjunct to a number of charge 
systems is a “Store Purchase Slip” 


been spent for 


which is filled out by campers wishing 
to buy items in excess of some pre- 
determined cost. These slips usually 
require the written okay of either 
counselor, director or parent (which 
one is a matter of individual camp 
policy.) This is reported to be advan- 
tageous in that it permits the camp to 
help boys with too free spending pro- 
clivities, and it also protects the camp 
against possible later parental recri- 
minations. Some camps require camp- 
ers to get an okay on any purchases 
other than routine necessities. Often- 
times, a camper’s enthusiasm for some 
particular purchase is said to wane 
while he waits for parental permission. 


A learning process 


In a number of camps, store opera- 
tion is regarded as much in the light 
of an opportunity to help campers 
learn how to handle their funds as a 
means of supplying campers needs. For 
example, one camp reported: “Each 
camper is given a credit . [at the 
beginning of the season. Amount of 
the credit is set by the camp.] At the 
end of the season, money not used is 
given the camper in cash, so that the 
incentive is to budget in spending. We 
find that the first-year youngster often 
spends all this allowance, but as they 
come back in succeeding years, they 
save more and more to take home 
with them. We feel this is valuable 
education, which they sometimes do 
not get even at home.” 

Another camp noted: “Campers are 
constantly being guided on the value 
of care about purchases. Our experi- 
ence finds this good education prac- 
tice.” 
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A Successtul Program 
or Older Campers 


Second, we felt the C.I.T. program 
gave rise to unhealthy competition tor 
places on the staff. And third, we felt 
most 15 year olds are not ready for 
staff responsibilities, and need a differ- 


By Ropert GLass 
Assistant Professor, 
School of Social Work 


University of Connecticut 


AMP WOODLAND, a private 
C camp located near Phoenicia, N. 
Y., has for the past decade been wrest- 
ling with the problem of a suitable 
program for that oldest group of 
campers. After some experimentation, 
we have arrived at the kind of pro- 
gram we think suitable for our situa- 
tion. This program is designed to give 
adolescents a maximum of experience 
in the area of developing social re- 
sponsibility. 

We recognize that though the ado- 
lescent is primarily concerned with 
himself, yet he is at the stage of de- 
velopment where he is trying to assert 
himself and move from dependence on 
adults to an increasing degree of the 
independence he needs to possess 1s 
adulthood. Our purpose has been to 
set up projects which would meet these 
needs, and help the individual to grow. 

Our program was developed for 23 
of our oldest campers, 12 boys and 11 
girls, from 14 to 15% years old. It 
should be made clear here that this 
was a program for older campers, not 
a counselor-in-training program. We 
had decided from experience that the 
so-called C.I.T. program left much to 
be desired. First, we could not possibly 
use as many new counselors as there 
were members of the C.I.T. group. 
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ent kind of experience after their last 
year as a regular camper. 
Participation in our older-camper 
program was voluntary. Early in camp, 
each member of the group was asked 
for his preference for a special unit of 
work, to occupy two mornings a week. 
Choices were: Assisting a counselor 
with a group of younger children, as- 
sisting a staff specialist in an area of 
programming with younger children, 
or joining a staff-supervised work pro- 
ject engaged in construction in or near 
camp. Each was to choose one project 
tor a four-week period, at the end of 
which they could elect to continue or 
to change to another type of project. 
Seven campers chose to work with 
a group of younger children, 13 chose 
to work with program specialists, and 
three boys chose construction work. 
We noticed from the outset a great 
deal of interest not only by the partici- 
pants but by others in our group, in 
the area of working with younger chil- 
dren. They would come back from 
their “work” and discuss the happen- 
ings there, the problems they were en- 
countering. They did this informally 
with their counselors and with mem- 
bers of their own group. We helped 
the process along and gave it dignity 
and status by organizing a one-hour 


a ee 7 —— ee 


meeting each week, a sort of “junior 
staff meeting” at which they could dis- 
cuss their problems in working with 
the younger children. 

At the end of the first four weeks, 
most of those who had been working 
with a 
wanted to continue to do so, and most 


group of younger children 
of the others also wanted to get into 
this type of experience. After careful 
consideration, a number of additional 
assignments to this part of the pro- 
gram were made. In planning these 
assignments we recognized that, while 
we wanted benefits to accrue to the 
adolescents, we could not have this 
take place at the expense of the 


younger children. The personality of 


each camper in the special unit was, 
therefore, carefully considered in de- 
ciding what would be the best assign- 
ment for all concerned. 

3y the end of the summer, 17 of the 
youngsters had participated in direct 
work with younger children, only five 
had remained with a specialist, and 
only one was content to remain on the 
construction project. 

It is important to note that these 
oider campers did not take place of 
mature regular staff leaders at any 
time. The groups to which they were 
assigned always had adequate coverage 
of paid staff. 

Considering the basic aim of the 
program, namely to facilitate the 
growth process of adolescents toward 
maturity, we can say this proved to be 
a very worthwhile program. Our older 
campers used the program in many 
different and their counselors 
were also able to use it effectively in 


ways 


working with them as individuals and 
as a group. From their group discus- 
sions they got a good deal of insight 
about themselves, and began to face 
themselves with their own_ attitudes 
and problems. The program also pro- 
vided an easy and natural situation for 
treating them as grownups and thus 
helping them to identify themselves 
with being grown up. The program 
also made for the group a compelling 
need to act responsibly. 

It is always difficult and sad to leave 
one’s childhood behind. To do so effec- 
tively young people need help to ease 
them through a difficult transition. 
Without overestimating what we had 
done in this respect, we cannot help 
feeling that our project at least in a 
small measure contributed to easing 
this period for our youngsters. 
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NUTRITIOUS »= 
wore DELICIOUS 


COOKING WITH MAGGI> GRANULATED BOUILLON 


is such an easy, economical way to spark the flavor of 





eis 


everyday dishes. All you do is dissolve it in hot 

water or add it directly to the cooking water. Rich 

in beefy goodness, Maggi’s Granulated Bouillon 

brings out the full, natural flavor of meats, soups, sauces 
and gravies. Use it whenever recipes call for beef stock. 


Serve it frequently as an instant-quick broth, too. 


MAGGIS| @y | q-~« BOUILLON CUBES 


a 
The Nest!é Company, Ine. eee 


ANOTHER MAGGI FLAVOR FAVORITE... 


MAGGIS SEASONING 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 





Camps everywhere buy... 


STANDARD STEEL PIER 





3 Camp owners throughout the nation are buying the 

- approved by national water- STANDARD STEEL Pier because it's the Dock that suits 
safety organizations the Stand- §& ee a, | . Sule adore commend. Saha 1 detail ae 
~ard Steel Pier Accessories com- . flee. Fe : ; Y ee ee a en es ee 
Sina’ the added Safety and em ee : 2, assemble. . . . All Steel. . . . Adjustable to water-depths. 
Stability needed for protection . - ; , Provided with accessories that every Camp owner deems 
sand pleasure. — a "MUST." Ladders ... Steps . . . Diving Boards... 
Benches . . . Boat Rollers . . . Guard Tower... all a 


“Send us a rough sketch . . . giving water-depth and Camp necessity! 


tdimensions to meet your dock need. We will 
‘quote prices and make our recommendations without 


obligation. STANDARD STEEL PRODUCTS MFG. CO., INC. 


2836 S. 16TH STREET * MILWAUKEE 15, WISCONSIN 
Factory Branch and Warehouse —— King St. & Bedford Rd., Chappaqua, N. Y. 
Phone: Chappaqua 1-0028 


> ———_—_—_—_—_————————————— 
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Your Camp Needs Publicity! 


and their parents. Publicity, on the 


WAS BUSY writing a story for the 

Kansas City Star on two Kansas 
City boys who were elected group 
leaders at our camp, and I hadn't no- 
ticed nine-year-old Eddie Hart. He had 
quietly entered the counselors’ den and 
for some time had been peering over 
my shoulder. 

“Uncle Curt,” he said, startling me, 
“what’'re you doing?” 

“I’m writing a story about Bob and 
John being elected chiefs of ‘their 
tribes,” I replied and assumed that my 
answer satished his curiosity. It didn’t. 

Eddie turned his big brown eyes on 
me a second time and asked the ques- 
tion that led me to writing this article. 

“Why?” 

Yes, why write a story about Bob 
and John being elected leaders of their 
tribes at a boys’ camp? Will the aver- 
age metropolitan newspaper subscriber 
read the story? Will it bring an ava- 
lanche of applications from parents 
wishing to send their boys to the 
camp? Will the article make the camp 
famous? 

The average newspaper reader will 
hardly read the story of two 15-year- 
old boys chosen leaders in their camp, 
but it’s not the average reader that the 
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3y Curtiss M. ANDERSON 


story is intended tor. The story essen- 
tially serves three purposes: one, for 
the benefit of the parents and the boys 
concerned; two, tor that portion of 
newspaper readers who are considering 
sending their children to a camp; 
three, for newspaper readers who are 
interested in any news of work with 
young people—scout leaders, church 
leaders, other camp workers, etc. 

Advertisers of worthwhile products 
feel that if the product they advertise 
is once used by a consumer, he will 
never use another. It’s difficult to think 
of your camp as a product, yet that is 
a most realistic approach to the prob- 
lem of camper recruitment. That por- 
tion of the public which is considering 
sending children to a camp is your 
prospective consumer; so also are those 
who already send their chidren to 
other camps. The better known your 
product is, the more likely they will 
buy it. 

One cannot deny that a good prod- 


ucts best salesmen are its customers. 


Campers and counselors are naturally 
more effective with their direct, per- 
sonal approach to prospective campers 


other hand, provides an extra contact 
with the public by telling of the events 
chat take place at your camp. 

In handling publicity for a camp. it 
is first necessary to have a schedule ot 
major events during the season which 
should receive priority over all other 
types of publicity. Aside trom these 
major events—such as swimming and 
track meets, canoe trops, ceremonial 
activities—miscellaneous events should 
be covered as much as possible. These 
would include intormal, unplanned 
happenings; in newspaper language, 
they would be features. 

A rather typical example of a good 
leature occurred last summer. Nine- 
year-old Billy Larson had just returned 
trom a fishing trip. At his side he was 
carrying a Northern Pike almost as 
big as he was. I had a picture taken 
of him holding the fish, which was so 
heavy tha: Billy appeared lopsided. 
More important than the article which 
accompanied it was the photograph it- 
self, which was obviously worth 1,000 
words of description. It has been my 
experience that newspapers, especially 
tor the society page or the outdoo 
page, are for more likely to publish 
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articles accompanied by pictures than 
those without. 

Your camp publicity should be con- 
centrated on cities from which the 
camp received its best patronage. Gen- 
erally speaking, the smaller the city 
the articie is intended for, the larger 
the readership. In small towns, people 
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Here are some hints on specific ways 
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of handling publicity: 
1. Publicity items concerning the 








ee children of prominent families obtain Let Alston Studios Take Them and You'll be 

bate wide readership. And it isn’t unnatural Sure of Getting the Best. 

ra tor Mrs. Jones, when she reads the Alston Service is outstanding for two principal 

= article, to think that if the Johnson reasons: 

= boy goes os your camp, it must be a Photographers — long experienced in camp work 
ae very fine piace. have keen eyes for the type of pictures best suited for 

2. Newspapers are not adverse to interest-arqusing publicity. 





suggestions for good articles. Why not Technical equipment is unique. The camera 








suggest tha: the local paper in the used this year was manufactured by us expressly for 

= largest city a Foe See ww geen camp use — the only camera of its kind in the country. 

aol in the city from which a large seg- Our own electronics specialist designed our ultra modern 

=e ment of your campers come do a pic- plant equipment, which insures uniform quality and 
ture series on your camp? If you are a ~ [=~ _ unusual promptness. (Samples are shipped as a rule 
good photographer, it might even be | = >= within a week of the shooting. ) 









agreeable to your taking the pictures | =” _ 
yourself. ee Wok, SS HOW MUCH MONEY--HOW MUCH TIME? 


3. In writing articles, always use <-<xe_. There is no charge for Alston Service to 
ay A the average camp, as campers usually pur- 
chase the reasonable quantity of photo- £ 
y= graphs needed to defray the cost of the 
SS service. The average camp is usually com- 


pleted in a single day, and there is little 


good journalistic style. Don’t pepper 






the article with personal opinion such 






as, “John Smith is really enjoying his 






summer at beautiful Camp Fun in the 


































l ’ ays interference with regular camp activities. 
’ pine-scented wilderness of Northern 
Wisconsin.” Most newspapers won't 
' accept it. 
( 4. Keep a “publicity scrapbook,” 
' j =pasting in newspaper clippings of arti- | ™§ : 
, cles. Here is a simple and effective | © fi Cy 
: method. Have a standard letter, mime- ere he ase =; 
] ographed or otherwise, sent to the par- Saad today for com- 
| ents of the boy concerned in articles plete information on studios 
sent to papers, requesting that they yg cae 
| Rie ae, ne a ) Alston plans. 
. watch for the story in their home 110 EAST STREET 
| town paper and mail a clipping of it EAST WEYMOUTH 89, MASS. 
to the camp when it appears. Parents verona Keone 
are pleased to learn that their son’s 
d name may be in the newspaper and , P ' 
». usually get several copies of the article. Here's Something New for Camps: 
d Publicity can be one of the greatest 
“ assets tO a camp, just as it can to any 7 h e C a O W/ - R bE [ [ 
7 other organization. Here you tell the 
” blic "5 ad ) A CHOW-BELL is a wise investment, indeed. Camp 
n poe 7S tle way what a treat it owners and directors will find many uses for them both 
O is for a young boy to spend his sum- indoors and out. Their pleasant, clear, “come and get 
1. mer in a well-supervised camp and in 7 Sh on th ROS Se ee ee Te 
made of the very finest bell metal which assures many 
h i health, happy, and companionable years of trouble free service. 
{ atmosphere. Furnished with mounting bracket and rawhide pull. 
Mr. Anderson is a journalism stu- ” ” 
V Vy em ; 1; nalism p00 5 Diameter 8” Diameter 10° Diameter 
, dent at University of Minnesota, ar | 
'y sity of Jaga ” ta - $9.95 $22.50 $45.20 Send check or money order. 
r ‘erved last year as Publicity Director We pay the postage. 
(0) NN fe ) *  - 
)] oe Mishau aka, Grand Rapids, CA # a O L L’S 339 W. 43rd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 
h 11nNn, 
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@ Need Financial 
shockproofing ? 


Your camping business needs sound insur- 
ance protection. Write for further informa- 
tion about HNW&R plans for “financial 
shockproofing” against any or all of these 
major risks: 


1 MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT... for 
Accidents and Iliness 


2 TUITION REFUND COVERAGE... 
on individual or mass withdrawals 


COMPREHENSIVE LIABILITY 
FIRE PROPERTY DAMAGE 
EXTENDED COVERAGE 

FIRE USE AND OCCUPANCY 
AUTO AND TRUCK LIABILITY 


AUTO AND TRUCK DIRECT 
DAMAGE 

9 WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
10 SPECIAL CAMP FLOATER 

11 THEFT INSURANCE 
Last year alone, HNW&R Camp Plans pro- 
vided protection for more than 2,000 
camps and conferences. Send for free 


folder describing these forms of camp 
protection. 


HIGHAM, NEILSON, 
WHITRIDGE & REID, INC. 


400 North Broad Street « Phila. 30, Pa. 
Boston « Nashville ¢ Los Angeles 


on OU hk & 


leading the Nation in School and Camp Insurance 
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STEPHENSON 
RESUSCITATOR 


Join the growing list of Camps 


having this superior protection. 
It gives you so much for so 
little! 


for literature or a demonstration 


STEPHENSON 
CORPORATION 


Red Bank, New Jersey 
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Ries: 


Books You’ll Want 
To Know About 


A Department Conducted by Prof. Charles Weckwerth, Direc- 


tor of Recreation and Camping, Springfield (Mass.) College. 


Camping—A Guide to Outdoor 

Safety and Comfort 

By Arthur H. Desgry $3.00 

Reviewed by Paul Schraurer, Director, 
Greer Mountain Camp, Kent, Conn. 


This handy book, prepared by the 
assistant faculty manager of athletics 
at City College, New York, will give 
to the reader many of the basic princi- 
ples and fundamentals of outdoor liv- 
ing that will help make camping trips 
enjoyable and comfortable. 

Containing a wealth of knowledge 
and practical information that will be 
helpful to the camper and leader, the 
book is liberally illustrated with on-the- 
scene photographs. 

Mr. Desgry suggests how to prepare 
for a camp trip and select a site. There 
are tips on handicraft, use of the axe 
and knife, fire making and camp 
cookery. A chapter is devoted to rec- 
reation activities on the trip—swim- 
ming, canoeing, boating, fishing, and 
hunting. 

The fina! chapter abounds with help- 
ful hints on what to do when lost, use 
of compass, weather forecasting, and 
first aid. 

A usetu! bibliography on many as- 
pects of camping complete this fine 
guidcbook. The reader will find valu- 
able information to help him in mak- 
ing camping trips fun. 


Camping With Juniors 

By National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A., Division of 
Christian Education, 206 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill., Order 
direct, 50c. 

Reviewed by Donald F. Bridgeman, 
Assistant Professor of Recreation and 
Camping, Springfield (Mass.) Col- 
lege. 


“Camping Wth Juniors” represents 
the findings of the Conference on Jun- 
ior Camping held under the auspices 
of the Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion of children. The preliminary pages 


of the booklet deal with the opportun- 
education in the 


have 


ities tor Christian 


camp. Many principles been 
noted for size and grouping of camp- 
ers, recruiting and training leaders, 
meeting the needs of campers, and 
camp program. Limitations of the 
work are evident in that a comprehen- 
sive study has not been presented in 
any area and no efforts have been 
made to suggest methods of imple- 


mentation for the objectives. 





THE NEW BOOKS reviewed | 
in this department may, unless 
otherwise noted, be ordered from 
Galloway Publishing Co., 705 
Park Ave., Plainheld, N. J. Send 
with 


check or order 


orders, please. 


money 


Let one check, one order, one 
postage stamp take care of all 
your book needs. 











Square Dances of Today 

By Richard Kraus $3.00 

Reviewed by Charles F. Weckwerth, 
Director of Recreation and Camping, 


Springfield (Mass.) College. 


After a very full and rather heavy 
day, your reviewer opened this new 
“hot off the griddle” book. What a 
pleasant surprise. It was not only a 
very welcomed respite, but the more 
the reader thumbed the pages the 
more interested he became in the con- 
this square 
dance guide. 

Almost immediately one “gets” the 
idea that the author of this book has 
been in action — on the community 
dance floor. His directions are clearly 
written and the illustrations are excep- 
tionally helpful. In some of the selec- 
tions the author also gives points ol 
warning for the watchful eye of the 
experienced hand. 

There can be little question about 
the potential success of the 55 dances 
included, if tried by both teacher and 


tents of very practical 
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recreation leader. These “numbers” are 
truly the very popular ones now being 
danced and taught all over the country. 


After helpful chapters on the Square 
Dance Story, and the Role to be 
played by the Leader, this author pre- 
sents an informative chapter for those 
who wish to call. Also included are 
ice breakers and mixers, items of im- 
portance in Program Planning, points 
of Square Dance Philosophy, and a 
well selected bibliography. Square 
Dance records with and without calls 
are listed: special piano arrangements 
were “made to order” for the “non- 
professional pianist,” while attempting 
to preserve the folk character of each 
musical selection. 


American Indian Beadwork 

By W. Ben Hunt and J. F. “Buck” 
Burshears $5.00 

Reviewed by F. Edgar Hubbard, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Physics and Math- 
ematics, and Coach of the Hosaga, 


Springfield (Mass.) College. 


In this new book the authors have 
brought out something for which 
workers with beads and leaders in 
crafts have searched. Between the cov- 
ers of one book are found a short his- 
tory of decoration with beads: clear, 
step by step, directions for beading in 
several ways; and a remarkably fine 
collection of authentic Indian designs 
in color plates. The many excellent 
photographs of beaded articles, both 
museum pieces and those made by the 
young men of the Koshare Indian 
Dancers (Boy Scouts of Troop 230, 
La Junta, Col.) add value and interest. 

Steps in beading, either with loom 
or directly on the material, are so 
clearly indicated and explained in this 
book that any young worker ready for 
beading may proceed on his own with 
this as his guide and teacher. The col- 
ored plates are so complete in detail 
that he might use the designs as 1s, or 
according to suggestion make changes 
in design and color yet retaining the 
touch and feel of the Indian beading. 
This new book should find its way 
onto the shelves of craftsmen and hob- 
byists in Indian lore. 


“Camps and Campers in the Los 
Angeles Area,” reviewed in the April 
issue, is priced at $1.50 per copy. Cop- 
ies of this 140-page community survey 
of camping facilities and needs may 
be ordered from Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Los Angeles. 
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POLIO 


to the camp. 


protection. 





We Are the Pioneers in 


CAMPERS’ AND STUDENTS’ 


Medical Reimbursement and Tuition Refund 


INSURANCE 


@® MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT 


© EPIDEMIC 

® ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
© DISMEMBERMENT 

© TUITION REFUND 


Medical Reimbursement protects the camper’s parent from expenses of 
hospital, doctor, surgeon, nurse and X-ray for accident or illness at no cost 


Tuition refund protects the camp director against loss of profits due to 
epidemic, fear of epidemic, contagious or infectious disease and quarantine. 


Each year we have thousands of children from coast to coast under this 


Write today for full information 


THE SIGN OF GOOD SERVICE 





American Camping Association 


with coverage for 


PROTECTION 


RUTLAND, VT, 


CHARTERED 19090 


Members 

















HANDIEST CAMP SANDAL. The 
‘“‘Handicraft’’ camp sandal, for boys, 
girls and women. Ideal for the 
beach, in the woods, along paths 
and for lounging. Guards your feet 
against infection. No tools needed. 
Easy to follow instructions with 
each part. Uppers are of gay col- 
ored plastic strap materials, soles 
are pre-punched, grooved and 
ridged to prevent slipping. Anyone 
can assemble. 

Sizes 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. For narrow foot 
choose a smaller size than usual. 
For a wide foot choose a size larger. 

Per Pair — $1.95 

(Less 5% in 12 pair or over lots) 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO. 





MAKE YOUR OWN MOCCASINS 


for camps this Summer 


“OBEE” MOCCASINS—Good, genuine leather with 
composition soles punched for lacing. Complete with 
lacing, pattern and instructions .. . $3.90 (less 10% 
on 12 or more). 
WOOLSKIN MOCCASINS—Comfortable, long lasting. 
Made of best grade long woolskin. Complete with 
pattern, thread, needle, etc. Ready to put together. 
State shoe size. Small, $2.30 pr.; Medium, $2.50 pr.; 
Large, $2.80 pr. 
INDIAN SEED BEADS—Cabinet of 36 bottles of Seed 
Beads in 11 favorite colors. 900 beads in bottle. Cab- 
inet $6.50. Seed Bead Instruction Book, 10 Cents. 
AUTHENTIC INDIAN STAMPS—Durable brass stamps 
with genuine Indian meanings. Kit of 18 different 
designs, $8.00. No. 18 NEW 68-page Catalog Free on 
Request. 

SHOWING MANY NEW ITEMS FOR CAMP 

HANDICRAFT PROJECTS 

Other types of moccasins not shown in this 
advertisement can be found in our No. 18 catalog. 

Leathercraft Headquarters for Over 32 Years 


Dept. C 225 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6 ILLINOIS 
23 








PARKO ALGAECIDE 


(AQUATIC WEED KILLER) 











THE EFFECTIVE SCIENTIFIC METHOD TO CLEAR 


LAKES - POOLS - PONDS - STREAMS 


OF WATER WEEDS, ALGAE, WATER SCUM and INSECT LARVAE 





PARKE-HILL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 





Parke-Hill Chemical Corp. , 57 South 6th Avenue 
Ae Techaicel Divine Vn oe Ss 
Please send me complete information on PARKO | MOunt Vernon 8-8312, §.5494 


ALGAECIDE and what your Technical Service | 
can do for my camp. 


OE ST EE Le ae ee ee Ee | a MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Camp or Agency Name ou... cseseeeeeeeeeeeeeceeseneseeeenes | 


Address | Also available at ACTIVE BUYING CORP. 


| 276 West 43rd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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MOVIES 
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Camp Cardinal Newman 


N CHOOSING films to be shown 
| to campers, camp directors will be 
well rewarded if they thoroughly con- 
sider the scores of 10 and 20 minute 
short-subject films which are intended 
primarily for youngsters, and which 
have been resoundingly — successful 
wherever shown. There are numerous 
firms which are engaged in the pro- 
duction ot short subjects. 

These companies have films which 
can be roughly divided into three cate- 
vories. First is the entertainment type, 
in Which almost anyone can be inter- 
ested, such as travelogs and sports sub- 
jects. 

The second category is the strictly 
educational films, which deal in_ sc1- 
ence, history, geography, sports, etc., 
and are primarily intended to leave 
the audience with added knowledge, 
although as a rule it is presented as a 
lorm of entertainment. 

The third category is the type of 
film which has been made primarily 
lor the group of children under eight. 
Sterling Films, for example, has a 
series of Fairy Tales. The titles are all 
of the well known stories which chil- 
dren have heard time and time again: 
Cinderella, The Sleeping Beauty, Jack 
and the Beanstalk, etc. These are 
not cartoons; they are acted by pro- 
fessional casts. Of course films tor the 
younger campers do not have to be 
Fairy Tales. There are a great many 
ilms that deal with other topics of 
interest to young children. 

Program planning 

When planning a film program for 
campers, it 1s most important to con- 
sider the audience. It is not easy and, 
it is not always practical, to show one 
ilm program to campers of all ages 
and expect them to get equal satistac- 
‘ion trom it. A program of short sub- 
jects can, however, include something 
pecifically tor each group on each 
program. 
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© Choosing Films tor 
Camp 
Showing 


By RicuHarp CARLTON 


It is customary for most camps to 
rent their films. The camp director or 
the person in charge of motion picture 
programs should take the necessary 
steps to determine what is available in 
the way of short subjects and make as 
careful a selection as possible. All of 
the motion-picture companies prepare 
lists or catalogs. Generally these are 
available at the dealer who rents the 
films. If he does not have them, they 
can be obtained trom the companies 
engaged in the distribution of these 
films. (A selected list can also be found 
in the March 15 issue of CAMPING 
Macazinr, The Annual Reference and 
Buying Guide Issue, beginning on 
page 82.—Kd.) 

A dealer who does not have the 
short subjects desired available tor 
rental can obtain them with no difh- 
culty, if he is asked by the camp. Many 
of the short-subject films, as a matter 
of tact, are priced low enough tor 
camps to buy them outright, either 
trom the dealer or from the company 
which distributes them. Since they can 
be shown over and over again, they 
can make up a valuable film library. 

Camps which do not have any siz- 
able budget for motion-picture films 
can, nevertheless, start in a small way 
by adding a film at a time, developing 
a worthwhile library in a few years. 
Many of the olms are timeless and, 
since there are always new campers 
coming along, the value of the flm 
never lessens. 

The whole subject of the use of 
hlms in camp comes down to one 
basic point—films should be chosen for 
specific age groups, and specific pur- 
poses. The vast libraries of short sub- 
jects available to all camps in all parts 
of the country offer camp directors 
many opportunities for choice. 





Mr. Carlton 1s associated with Ster- 
ling Films, Inc., New York City. 














Convenient, Lightweight, 
Economical, Sturdy, 


Moisture-prooft 
and GOOD! 








hikes, canoe trips, overnight 

trips ... wherever you 

cook an outdoor 
meal. 


Each TRIPPEROO 
serves 4 hungry 
campers — and serves 
them well, too! 
Clear, legible direc- 
tions! Saves the, 


of repackaging 
from your 
kitchen stock. 


EASY TO PREPARE—JUST ADD WATER! 


Over 20 different favorites to choose 
from—including Egg Pancakes, Chili 
Con Carne, Navy Bean Soup, Sweet 
Milk Cocoa, etc. 


IMPORTANT! Tripperoos are guaranteed 
quality food products—the same 

as Other merchandise Hilker & Bletsch 
has been manufacturing since 1891. 


Order as soon as possible to insure 
supply for coming season. 


Tripperoo Department 
HILKER & BLETSCH 
COMPANY 
614 West Hubbard Street 
Chicago 10, Il. 











No More 
Craft , -_" 


Problems 


You can take advantage of 
our complete stock of craft 


supplies—for all crafts. 
We are specialists in camp 
craft supplies — famous for 


prompt, efficient service. 






Write today for our free 
*“‘Handbook of Handi- 
craft Supplies,” 
Department CM. 


907 So. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Robert McBride Named Assistant 
Director of ACA National Headquarters 


Robert E. McBride, of Beaver Falls, 
Penna., has been named Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Director of ACA’s Headquar- 
ters in Chicago, it has recently been 





Robert E. McBride 


announced. He will devote his time to 
Field Service and Studies, with a ma- 
jor responsibility being direction of a 
research study on the status of camp- 
ing, to be carried out by ACA with 
funds supplied by a special grant from 
the Eli Lilly Foundation, of Indianapo- 
lis. Reynold Carlson, past president of 
ACA, 1s chairman of the committee 
which will supervise the Lilly Study. 

McBride has had an experience in 
camping extending over 12 summers. 
Part of this time he was a camper in 
church and Boy Scout camps. Next, 
he served both as a kitchen aid and 
later as a counselor in welfare and 
YMCA camps. Most recently he has 
been for three years director of the 
resident boys camp of Red Raider 
Camps, a group of private camps 
operated by R. Fox Smith, of Cleve- 
land. 

The new assistant director received 
his B.A. from Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, and has done graduate work at 
Teachers College Columbia University, 
New York City, in earning his M.A. 
and Ed.D. degrees. His dissertation 
was on the subject “A Guide to the 
Preparation of Camping Personnel in 
Undergraduate Teacher Education In- 
stitutions. 

McBride served three years in the 
U.S. Navy, having the rank of Lieu- 
tenant, ].G. He is married and he and 
his wife have one daughter. The Mc- 
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Brides will make their home in the 
Chicago area early in September when 
he is scheduled to assume his new re- 
sponsibilities. 


Southern Sections Form 
Regional Organization 


ACA Sections in the Southeastern 
states, comprising Region IV of the 
unofhcial ACA regional setup, have 
moved to make official the regional or- 
ganization as it affects their part of 
the country. At the regional conference 
held this spring at Memphis, the Sec- 
tions elected as Regional Chairman 
Dr. A. P. Kephart, owner of Camp 
Yonahlossee, Blowing Rock, N.C. 

The regional chairman will act as a 
coordinating officer, between the vari- 
ous Sections involved, as well as _ be- 
tween National and Sectional Head- 
quarters. 


Clarify Section-National 
Relationships 


Clarification of several points rela- 
tive to the relationship of ACA mem- 
bers to the National body and the local 
Sections was given in a recent news 
bulletin from National headquarters. 
Pointing out that, while certain ° 
ing pains” must be expected in an 
association growing at the rate which 
ACA is, National stated there is clearly 
no question that a member joining 
ACA through any Section is just as 
much a member of ACA in any other 
part of the country, regardless of what 
Section may be located in that area. 
On the other hand, it said, a member 
joining ACA through one Section and 
wishing to be serviced with bulletins, 
information, etc., put out by another 
Section, may be charged a small “ser- 
vice tee” by the latter Section. In no 
case, however, can persons not joining 
ACA be eligible for one of these “ser- 
vice memberships.” 


‘grow- 


Benefits of ACA Membership Listed 
by New England Camp Director 


A listing of some of the benefits 
available through ACA membership to 
camp owners, directors, staff, and 
others interested in the camping move- 
ment, has been prepared by Harry E. 
Brown, of Brown Ledge Camp, as 
part of a campaign to obtain greater 
financial support for the Association, 
both from present members and pros- 
pective members. The list of services 
now available through our National 
ACA Office follows: 

It serves as the voice of camping 
people, nationally and locally. 

It assumes leadership in developing 
camping in new areas. 

It acts as the channel through which 
new trends in camping are dissemin- 
ated to the membership and to the 
public. 

It develops standards and operating 
codes for the improvement of camping 
practices. 

It provides fellowship for camping 
people and those in allied fields who 
are interested in the progress of camp- 
ing. 

It interprets and promotes camping 
to related felds and to the public. 


It is the organization through which 
trained and practicing camp directors 
endeavor to express the views of the 
profession and strive to lead in shap- 
ing policies and techniques of camp- 
ing in the United States. 

It publishes a national magazine. 

It furnishes help to section presi- 
dents, such as providing the “Presi- 
dent’s Kit.” 

It provides opportunity for members 
to participate actively in furthering 
the interests of camping. 

It furnishes a buyer’s guide and 
many pamphlets of interest to direct- 
ors—also a bibliography of camping 
literature. 

Further needs include new funds 
for: 

Promotion of camping on a national 
scale. 

Work on implementation of stand 
ards. 

Research in human relationships as 
developed through camping. 

Interpretation of camping to othe: 
national. agencies, including govern 
mental agencies. 
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Finance Committee Seeks New Revenue 


Sources to Enable More ACA Benefits 


By Otro RosAHN 
Chairman, 
ACA National Finance Committee 


The ACA is now in the strongest 
financial position in its history. Never- 
theless we do not have the income at 
present to provide our members with 
all the services that are needed. Our 
national professional organization of 
leaders in camping can supply these 
services if, as, and when we obtain the 
money necessary. 

The National Finance Committee 
has many functions, these include prep- 
aration of an annual budget, securing 
an audit, evaluating income and dis- 
bursements, etc. Its major responsibility 
is to raise funds so that ACA can con- 
tinue to operate and to broaden its 
scope. The chief sources of revenue in 
the past have been membership dues, 
convention proceeds, and_ publication 
sales. At the St. Louis national con- 
vention in 1950, it was voted that 
money received by the National office 
from sharing of net convention pro- 
ceeds be regarded as surplus funds to 
be budgeted and spent at the discre- 
tion of the National Executive Com- 
mittee only after said share of conven- 
tion receipts has been earned. The 
1951 budget adopted at Detroit did 
not therefore, include any income from 
convention proceeds. This leaves dues, 
publication sales, and miscellaneous as 
the only categories of income. 

It is the primary concern of the F1- 
nance Committee to develop new 
sources of revenue. Our recent grant 
from the Eli Lilly Foundation has em- 
phasized the tremendous potential of 
corporations and foundations as allies 
in improving and extending camping. 
Rey Carlson, past president of ACA, 
has prepared a “project prospectus” 
similar to the material presented to the 
Lilly Foundation which outlines the 
purposes and needs of ACA and camp- 
ing. It is proposed that the Studies and 
Research Committee shall design any 
research projects while a sub-committee 
of the Finance Committee shall co- 
ordinate all applications for funds from 
corporations and foundations. This 
sub-committee, the Foundation Com- 
mittee, met in Chicago in May to plan 
next steps. 
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While we attempt to develop new 
sources of revenue, we must not neg- 
lect those at hand. Many. members 
have asked, “What can I do to help?” 
Apart from activity in ACA locally 
and nationally, each member can bring 
in new members, can make sure his 
own membership is in the proper class- 
ification, and can move into the Sus- 
taining or Contributing category. Also, 
the sale of ACA publications can be 
promoted, and attendance at conven- 
tions can be broadened. 

Many think that directors of private 
camps have a particular stake in ACA 
because ACA is the only representative 
of private camps on the national level. 
The recent action of the Office of Price 
Stabilization in suspending from the 
provisions of the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation for a period of six months, 
the rates, fees, charges, and compen- 
sation received by summer camps, 1s 
applicable to all camps. The ACA 
acted as spokesman for all camps. This 
is a concrete example of how private 
camps, which have no national head- 
quarters, benefitted from representa- 
tion by ACA. As directors of private 
camps realize the importance of this 
unity, more will join ACA, and more 
of the large number who are already 
members will become Sustaining or 
Contributing members. 

The proposed amendment to the 
by-laws by which the portion of dues 
allocated to the National office from 
Contributing and Sustaining member- 
ships was to be increased, has been 
adopted. However, there will be little 
change in income either locally or na- 
tionally unless at least half of the 
present Camp I members become Sus- 
taining or Contributing members im- 
mediately for 1951, increasing current 
dues. 

The Bynden Wood Workshop Re- 
port on the organization and structure 
of the ACA suggested that members 
of standing committees be chosen from 
a restricted geographical area in order 
that they might be able to meet to- 
gether several times a year. The chair- 
man of your Finance Committee has 











Iu an Emergency 
You'll Hail "COLUMBIA"! 


Columbia First Aid 
Camp Kits and Cabinets 
Steel—rust-proof, dust-proof—cabinets, fit- 
ted with approved nationally known items, 
sanitarily and conveniently packed—ready 


for immediate use. First aid instructions 
on inside cover. 


oe 
MODEL E—190 Units. Protection for 100 
or more campers. $18.45 
MODEL DM—75 Units. Protection for 50- 
75 campers. $12.45 
MODEL CM—40 Units. Ideal for that over- 
night hike. $7.45 
Smaller “COLUMBIA” kits also available. 

Write for literature. 

+) 

Order from this ad to save time. Order 


now to save a life later. FATE DOESN’T 
WAIT! Satisfaction guaranteed! 


COLUMBIA FIRST AIDERS 


2436 Bryn Mawr Ave. Chicago 45, Ill. 











Vary Your Menus 


WITH THESE HIGH QUALITY 
NUTRITIOUS, DELICIOUS 


CHIN ano LEE 
CHINESE FOODS 
Chop Suey 


Economy 50-oz. Camp-size 


Noodles 
No. 10 tins (2 lbs. net) 


Soy Sauce 
Half Gallons 








Chop Suey - Noodles 


No. 2 tins 





Send orders to 


CHIN and LEE CO. 
123 Bank St.. New York, N. Y. 
or 


The TAYLOR-REED SALES Corp. 


National Distributors 
Glenbrook, Conn. 
a a i i ta oe EE 
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followed this suggestion and has in- 
vited the following to serve: J. Edward 
Dodds, Bradtord Bentley, Marion Bar- 


rett, Ralph Roehm, Arthur  Selver- 


stone, Howard Gibbs, Louis Sherr, 
Helen Rowe, William Dworski. The 
Foundation Committee will include 
Herbert Twining and Ralston Fox 
Smith, as well as some ot the National 


officers. 


ACA By-Law Change Voted; Added Funds 


Channeled to National Headquarters 


Plans for augmenting ACA national- 
ofhce service to Association members 
moved another step nearer actuality 
recently, when the National Board of 
Directors adopted an amendment to 
the ACA 
channeling to national headquarters a 


By-Laws making possible 


larger proportion of dues received 
from Contributing and Sustaining 


Memberships. ‘The voting, Executive 
Director Gerald P. Burns has an- 
nounced, was nearly unanimous, with 
only three dissenting votes cast. The 
By-Laws now provide the following 
sharing of dues between Sections and 
National: 


Type of 
Dues Membership Section National 
$100 Contributing $25 $75 
$50 Sustaining $15 $35 


general counsel, Altheimer, Kabaker, 
Lipson, and Naiburg, has rendered the 
opinion that, since the matter is not 
clearly stated in the Constitution, 
amendments should become effective 
with the counting of the votes. Section 
Treasurers, therefore, have been ad- 
vised that the measure passed and be- 
came effective May 1, 1951. 

“The St. Louis Section, working 
with its usual speed and generosity, 
has been the first Section to take im- 
mediate steps upgrading membership 
under the new sharing of dues. The 
following members raised their Camp 
($25) memberships to Sustaining ($50) 
immediately upon receipt of the news 
of the change: Mr. Gene Altman 
(Camp Thunderbird), Mrs. F. M. Is- 
serman (Camp Chickagami), Mr. and 
Mrs. Leslie Lyon (Minne-Wonka 





Dr. Burns further reported that “our 





LAST CHANCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


(( on CHEMICALS FOR CAMPS 





Use this check list. 
CESSPOOLS AND SEPTIC TANKS 
Conditions: 
Need cleaning 
Have odors 
Grease and sludge 


TOILET AND SHOWER ROOMS 
Conditions: 
Athlete’s foot 
Odors 
Need better sanitation 
GARBAGE DISPOSAL 
Conditions: 
Flies 
Odors 
| Better disposal 
KITCHEN AND DISHWASHING 
Conditions: 
Spotted floors 
Film on dishes and glasses 
Flies 


MESS-HALL OR DINING ROOM 
Conditions: 
Chairs & tables need varnishing 
Unsightly floors 
Flies and mosquitoes 


ROOMS -- BUNKS _ SLEEPING 
QUARTERS 


Conditions: 
Floors dirty quickly 
Flies and mosquitoes 


Second Ave. and 13th Street 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 








Let us make recommendations. 


We can eliminate or alleviate all these conditions. 
Send for information or for our Camp Consultant without obligation. 


CAMP CHEMICAL CQ., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Cable Address—CAMPCHEMIC, New York 


Representatives, Branches, or Distributorsin many principal cities in U.S. and Canada 


FLOOR SANITATION 
Conditions: 
Get too dusty 
Need quicker mopping method 
Need varnishing 


SWIMMING POOL BATHING 


FACILITIES LAKE 
Conditions: 
| Algae 
Better chlorination 
Weeds 


DRINKING WATER 
Conditions: 
Hard water 
Poor chlorination 


POISON WEED CONTROL 
Conditions: 
| Poison ivy 
Poison oak 
Poison sumac 


INSECT AND RODENT CONTROL 
Conditions: 
| Fhes and mosquitoes 
Mice or rats 
Roaches or ants 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Conditions: 
Poor tennis court 
Dusty roads 


Phone HYacinth 9-1000 
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Lodge) and Mr. Max Lorber (Camp 
Nebagamon. ) 
“Rumor has it that other Sections 
are planning drives to enroll more 
Sustaining and 


bers.” 


Contributing mem- 


Spiritual E mphasis 
Committee Meets 


The National Spiritual Emphasis 
Committee of ACA held its initial 
meeting in Chicago on April 30th with 
representation of all three of the major 
faiths present. Under the chairmanship 
of Rev. A. Malcolm MacMillan, Rec- 
tor of the Episcopal Church of the 
Ascension in St. Louis, the committee 
discussed the need for a program of 
Spiritual Emphasis in the camping 
movement, which include de- 
velopment of aids for camp directors 
private and 
school camps as well as the drawing 


would 


and staffs in agency, 
of Church-camp people into ACA as 
integrated members of the local sec- 
tions of ACA. 

Present at the meeting were: 

Msgr. Joseph Scheider, Washington, 
ID.C., National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference; 

The Rev. Dennis Savage, Chicago, 
National Council of Churches; 

Major Milton S. 
Salvation Army; 


Agnew, Chicago, 


Rabbi Richard Hertz, Chicago, rep- 
resenting American Jewish Commit 
lee; 

Miss Nashville, 


National Council of Churches: 


Elizabeth Brown, 

The Rev. Louis Myer, Old Cathe- 
dral, Archdiocese of St. Louis: 

Mr. Michael Visotzky, Young Men’s 
Jewish Council, Chicago; 

Dr. Gerald Burns, Chicago, Execu- 
tive Director, American Camping As- 
sociation; 

The Rev. A. Malcolm MacMillan, 
St. Louis, Chairman, Spiritual Empha- 
sis Committee, ACA. 

Recommendations adopted by the 
group included a plan for helping in 
the formation of Spiritual Emphasis 
Committees, made up of representa- 
tives of the three taiths, in each Sec- 
tion, a program of recruiting of 
Church camp people for ACA; a plan 
for presenting the importance of the 
Spiritual Emphasis in camping at the 
1952 ACA Convention in Chicago; 
and the planning of publication of 
articles in camp, church and _ popular 
magazines on the Spiritual Values in 
camping. 
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Dr. Burns made a fine presentation 
on the organization and structure of 
ACA to the members of the commit- 
tee, and after the meeting expressed 
himself as feeling that this had been 
fruittul and enthu- 
siastic ACA meetings he had attended 


one ot the most 
in his four years with the association. 


Report of Activities 
in the Sections 


Reports of Section activities are 
rather sparse this month, since many 
Sections are fast winding up their win- 
ter activities as the time draws near 
when all good camping folks will head 
tor the wide open spaces. Items noted 
below are presented numerically by 
ACA Regions, and alphabetically by 
Section within regions. 


Region I 


New ENGLAND Section conducted a 
very successtul third annual Camp 
Health Symposium on May 19 at Chil- 
drens Medical Center. As in previous 


Symposiums, the Section had the ac- 


tive assistance and advice of leading 
child specialists attached to the Center's 
staff. 


Mrs. Marjorie Conzelman, executive 
secretary of the Section, was an in- 
viied speaker at the Region II conven- 
tion in New York in April. Her topic, 
“Llow to Choose a Camp.” 


Region II 

Crentrat New York Secrion is hold- 
ing its 12th annual leaders training 
camp June 4-9, at Hidden Valley 
Camp, Watkins Glen, N.Y. Intensive 
training is offered in camping and 
woodcratt, social recreation, conserva- 
tion, water safety, and crafts. In addi- 
tion, a number of short seminars are 
being held on other subjects of interest. 


New Jrrsry Section held its second 
annual in-camp institute on May 19, 
at Camp Echo Hill, Clinton, N.J. 
Following a tour of the camp, demon- 
strations were conducted on the theme 
Action in Planning 

The entire group 
held a noon cook-out, experimenting 


“Democracy in 
ye D) ‘ ad 
Camp Program. 
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Your Friends — 
And Theirs! 


To protect their clothes and belongings, 
to identify them, to avoid ownership 
disputes, to insure orderliness and econ- 
omy, there’s nothing like marking with 


Ss 


WOVEN NAMES 


For many years Cash’s Names have been 
the friends of campers and camp owners 
alike. They are permanent, easily at- 
tached, cost little, save much. Most 
camps and schools recommend them. 








Your campers—and your camp—ought 
to use Cash’s Woven Names. Ask about 
our service to camp and school owners 
and directors. Write us now. 


CASH’S 


51 Camp St., South Norwalk, Conn. 





3 Doz. $2.25 
6 Doz. $2.75 12 Doz. $3.75 


9 Doz. $3.25 NO-SO CEMENT 
25c a Tube 





PRICES 














Nature scavenger hunts are an ex- 
cellent camp activity. For younger 
campers the list should be short and 
simple, but older campers can really 
have a nature test. In searching tor 
their collection, the group has such 
tun that they look forward to the 
hunts; also, without realizing it, they 
become saturated with knowledge of 
the woods. 

The list of possibilities for such a 
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hunt is almost limitless. Give each 
person a copy of the list, and limit the 
contest to one hour. Partners may 
work together, and the prize goes to 
the team which completes its collection 
first or which has the most at the end 


of the hour. Good hunting! 


One of a series prepared by Herb 
Sweet, ACA vice-president, and oper- 
ator of Acorn Farm Camp.—-kd. 
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J COURT DRAGS 
















TENNIS COURT BROOMS 


Made with a one piece 
block, in widths from 
lh to 9 feet. Supplied 
with a double handle, 
so theycan be dragged 
or pushed. Prices 
and details furnished 
on request. 








PAUP eae WOR OME 0 Te ded 


ALSO—Fire Fighting Brooms 
Tent and Cabin Brooms 
Kitchen Brooms 
Hair Floor Brushes 
And—Sweeping Tools for All Camp Uses 


BROOKLYN 8, NEW YORK 
Twenty-five years of experience 
manufacturing specialized 
Fibre Brooms 
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Section. 
PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES CANADIAN AGENTS rt 
Hercules Equipment & Fred E. Barnett Co. Titan Chain Saws, Inc. Fleck Brothers, Limited PENNSYLVANIA SECTION staged a two- SO 
Rubber Company, inc. 2005 S.£. 8th Avenue 2700FourthAvenue,S. 110 Alexander Street ) ee : Re 
gon te Pao Portland, Oregon Seattle, Washington Vancouver, B.C., Can. day in-camp institute for counselors. It 
Rey. DavieCompuny Fred E. Barnett Co. L.N. Curtis & Sons C. E. Hickey Ltd was held on a day-camp basis, using Ri 
617 East Third Street 600 Spring Street 426 W. Third St., South saapeat C d h ‘ ; at Beav Colles e 
Los Angeles, Calif. Klamath Falls, Oregon Salt Lake City, Utah Hamiiton, Canada the campus at beaver College, Gien- 
side, Pa. Dates were May 19 and 20. 
. y ' . 
Mary W. Conklin was chairman of sp 
the committee which planned the meet- Ba 
WHITE RIVER PAPER COMPANY ing. Courses offered included nature | pe 
lore, nature museum and craft pro- Se 
Serving Vermont and New Hampshire Camps grams, woodcraft, square and_ folk irc 
oe dancing, indoor and outdoor games, nh 
. ~e , and outdoor cooking. 
Bags Light Globes Sanitary Napkins ad 
Brooms Mops Straws & Stationery Region IIIT 
Candles Mimeo Supplies Toilet Tissue a fol 
Drinking Cups Napkins Towels ee ee oT a in 
Envelopes & Tablets Rlates Twine the first of two weekend leadership an 
Flashlight & Batteries Roofing Paper Wrapping Paper training courses June 1-3, as this issue 
Facial Tissue Wax Paper an 
O d School S ij went into the mails. A second course se 
fice and School Supples was planned to be held June 15-17. “a 
TEL. 142 WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. Both courses included demonstration, | ; 
nomena discussion, and practice in a variety of a 
“Laughing Loon” camping skills. Courses were arranged ed 
WATERFRONT KE N - KAY F K RAFTS C 0 ; by the Section’s Leadership Training ue 
EQUIPMENT Committee, of which Mrs. Gyla Nicely 
Diving Boards ———> | Electric Tools is chairman (10 
Floats - Ladders Leathercraft | up 
Rafts, etc. | od ite: aii q The Section also conducted, on May 
HUSSEY Oo Model Crafts u 26, a Day Camp _ Institute, under 7 
a — — M oe e chairmanship of Mrs. Marion Leslie. _ 
a. 5 ort e etaicra 
\ Steel Bleachers P Motor Tools P Region IV ni: 
And Grandstands | L Whittling L :; : : 
Write for FREE | Drafting An important 1tem of news concern- cal 
Literature E Painting [ ing all Sections in Region IV is found su 
Ask for details on - ACD 
the new Hussey See- v “0 E on the first ACA news pages. It re- me 
paw with weed aac | E Felt S ports formalization of the area's Re. dif 
Yenc _@ Hussey Mfg. | a a cn gional setup, with election of Dr. A. cal 
| Co., Inc. | WEST NEWTON 65. MASS P. Kephart, of Blowing Rock, N.C., as bu 
sg Ba ge | the first Regional chairman. ne 











N. Berwick, Me. 
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Region V 

Wisconsin SEcTION staged its Third 
Spring Institute on May 4-6 at North- 
ern Baptist Assembly Grounds, Green 
Lake, Wisc. As is usual, attendance 
ran into the hundreds and an enthusi- 
astic and helpful meeting was enjoyed 
by all. 

Activity groups included arts and 
crafts, creative crafts, “on the range” 
cooking, nature exploration, program 
planning, tripping techniques, camp 
administration, a church camp clinic, 
and a meeting of private-camp direc- 
tors. 

Co-chairmen of the Institute were 
Miss Alverna Coffey and Arthur Lind- 
gren. 

The Wisconsin SeEcTIon’s annual 
Fall meeting has been scheduled for 
October 5-7. It will be held at the 
Trees for Tomorrow Camp, Eagle 
River, Wis. 


Region VI 


Sorry, no news received from the 
OKLAHOMA, SoutTHEAST ‘TEXAS, and 
SOUTHWEST SECTIONS. Which comprise 


Region VI. 
Region VII 


Arizona Section had its annual 
spring conference at Bud _ Brown’s 
Barn, Phoenix, April 6-7, with 100 
people in attendance from five states. 
Several ACA members and _ guests 
from Albuquerque camped out over- 
night at the Barn. 

The Barn itself is unique, and most 
adapted to a camping conference. Built 
for recreational purposes, the Barn has 
in it many a relic of a by-gone day 
and many a bit of Arizona's history 
and lore. Wagon wheels, branding 
irons and life-sized wooden horses all 
have the flavor of the west. 

Highlight of the conference was 
ACA President Elmer Ott’s address at 
the opening session. We were indeed 
privileged and proud to have the Na- 
tional President as our guest. He drew 
upon his varied experiences Stateside 
and abroad in presenting the realities 
we must face in camping. 

Discussion groups included peren- 
nial favorites such as nature lore and 
campcraft, as well as discussions on 
such subjects as commissary manage- 
ment, riding programs, and individual 
differences in campers. Teachers and 
camp directors from Phoenix and AIl- 
buquerque, Phoenix Red Cross person- 
nel, college faculty members from Ari- 
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Campfire 


MARSHMALLOWS 


BEST FOR 
TREATS 








BEST FOR 
TOASTING 











ioe POPULAR 
ON HIKES ppm 
SNACK 
PERFECT 
PRIZE FOR psn 
~~ OUTDOOR 
CONTESTS \&\ TREAT 


At camps and at all outdoor recreation centers Campfire Marshmallows and 
Cracker Jack are always in demand. They both fit in perfectly with camp 
life because they satisfy the constant desire that outdoor living stimulates 
for appetizing, easy-to-eat confections. Keep Campfire Marshmallows and 
Cracker Jack on display at all times. 


THE CRACKER JACK Co., 4800 W. 66TH STREET, CHICAGO 38, ILL. 











Py CRAFT SUPPLIES 


FOR ALL CRAFTS 


Leather @ Metal @ Plastics 
Woodworking @ Ceramics @ Basketry 





Instruction: for craft counselors. Write for 
class schedule. Ask about our free counselor 
placement service. 


FREE CATALOG 


80 pages @ 8,000 items @ Write for your copy today. 








AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO., INC. 


45-49 S. HARRISON STREET EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
Retail Stores: 12 E. 41st St., N.Y.C. 54 S. Harrison, E. Orange. N. J. 
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zona State College at ‘Tempe, national 
staff members from the YMCA, the ARTVUE PICTURE POST CARDS 
American National Red Cross and the 
Girl Scouts staffed the discussion ses- 


ma | ARTVUE FOLDERS 


Menus for the three meals served at | 


“Tell a vivid picture story. of your Camp” 














“The big Camp Catalogue in handy 


RICHINE 













































































> Re . 2 be ‘ = TP > 
the Barn during the conference were packet form” 
based upon the products of the foods 
ORES SAR SE. exhibitors, who supplied much of the REPRODUCED FROM YOUR 
- DISHWASHING C food served. This fulfilled a two-fold OWN PHOTOS 
= hi CED purpose: it put before all of the con- 
= STE RI L ference guests everything from maple Write for, Free Folder MC 
5 | IZES syrup to pickles that foods exhibitors 
uf AS IT WASHES had to offer, and as their products ARTVUE POST CARD CO. E 
us fF . were all complimentary, cost of the 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. N. Y. at 
2 | Contains an Added erly rae 
= Sterili d Hel conterence to individuals was cut to a 
3 riizer an . 
U elps to minimum. 2 some arson anaem A 
= P R F Vv E MM T Exhibits of books, crafts, camp fold- A 
ers, paper-bag puppets, effective camp CARBOLINEUM 
=) EP ID E MI Cc Ss bull : bo: <e - ‘ ysite development S0- S.10. 0R: ON 7 
za . yU e in wWa>&rc as Cal psi = ¢ } wooD STAIN — "3 A 
< BACTERIOLOGICALLY PROVEN plans, and nature lore rounded out the ennai rustic A 
- rown. 
Qa EVERY CAM conference. A 
=i P NEEDS An evaluation of the conference by pie PRESERVER = 4 
< q THIS PROTECTION vit ee : ¢ S years to life ? = d 
x ft all who participated in it is to follow. ——— exposed to B Beg A 
re 7 ° ; : aj rov. q ti 
o * s A research committee will complete S & A prices A 
“6S FO <8 aera h Its f se in future planning rege chet aaa | 
> > por ae 2 the results for use 1 pl 5: | Repels insects. A 
v= ' * 4 —, Alice Drought | Apply anywhere—brush. spray or quick dip A 
a OIL, tons Chairman, —no pressure needed. Over four times 
Publications Committee richer than creosote in wood preserving oils. 2. 
& CHEMICAL CO., Inc. , B 
1041-43 FRANKEORD AVE. | CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO.. : 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SECTION news Dept. C, MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. A 
| highlight for May was tee 24 A OOO ” 
a . ihe ‘ ~ , lS 
aoe - : nual Conference of the Southern Cali- | 
fornia Camping Association, May 4-6 | (' { | p M 
© ee P ’, > , ' i< > ¢ ial | 31 
Enjoy delicious at Camp Seeley. This is the nn A 
conference for all camps to participate mY wa Ja 
. . + ; 1 Y 
_ ina leadership training program, plus (() [ \ \ ) I | \ (; \ 
| the opportunity for meetings and ses- 
sions of kindred groups and interests. by Mitchell & Crawford ( 
| - — -ourag to have | ( 
; All eens 4 — encouraged . . can help you this summer—in a C. 
for your canoe, mountain their entire personnel attend as one practical, interesting manner—to train ‘i 
k ° ° of the main points is to do a pre-camp vous coeneclors and incure enifocm C: 
pac o and wilderness trips— training job for all members of the camp procedure. Do you have your J& 
OCCA copy: 388 pages - $4.25 (} 
@ Quality foods in lightweight — ~The 5th Annual Pacific Camping Cl 
a e ~ 4 < < 4€ 4 
witeemen —o pues mia tse zi W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY ‘s 
REPENS ~~ ganynon pene “per | Federation Conference at Asilomar, C1 
packets . . . Convenient—Easy to [ Calif, was a huge success with over PHILADELPHIA 9 C1 
use . . . Over 20 menu favorites for | 250 camp men and women attending, Jo 
every meal! A tested and proved | representing 11 different camping sec- Cl 
favorite—Over one million Trail Packet! tions on the Pacific Coast. Cc 
: ~ | . . ' C 
meals served in 1950 alone. | Everyone in camping 1n Southern All Campers Ce 


California is busy with their plans for Want Ce 
another wonderful camp season and 


are grateful for the opportunity of do- tylecnagt 


ij this worthwhile work for the , | T-SHIRTS : De 


Write today for “Trail Packet Circular” | 
giving detailed information. | 








Originated and Manufactured ing 
Exclusively by youth of Southern California. chMe | ~ SWEAT SHIRTS . 
tee, «  SACKETS 


Speaking for members of the South- 


AD. SEIDEL & SON INC. ern California Camping Association, 


Brightly flock 
embossed in any ky 





1245 W. Dickens Avenue, Chicago 14, Il. we would like to wish our camping color with camp 

102 Franklin Street, New York 13, N.Y. friends all over the United States a — and em- » 
appy and successful camp season tor 

ee ee eS Ee oh happ) _— For Catalogue and Prices Write to Th 


1951. | = 

Se Des cintie Deion a J. Grant Gerson, | STYLECRAFT MFG.CO. | | Fi 
your Camp Food Service — a COST —. | 717 Sycamore St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

CHART and price list are available on request. Publication Committee. 
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Commercial Firms Support ACA Activities | 


SPECIAL TRIAL DEAL 


Delicious FRUIT DRINK Flavors 


We invite the attention of all ACA’ers to the list of 
commercial firms given below. These organizations not 
oniy provide the camping field with services and supplies 
of value, but also have helped to support ACA activities 
by exhibiting at one or more of the 1951 Regional Con- 
ventions and/or advertising in CamMpinc Macazine during 


the last year. (Three different flavors — 
Where quality, price, and service are equal, it is recom- 


enough to flavor 72 gal. 
mended that ACA members purchase trom those com- J gal.) 


ONLY $8.00 


panies which support its activities. 











Exhibitors Advertisers 
at ACA 1951 Regional Conventions in CamMpinc MacGaziNeE, 
A Nov. 1950—June 195] 


Abbott Supply Co. 
Active Buying Corp. 


All Westchester Exterminating Corp. 


Allegro Chemical Co. 
Allen Clark Corp. 
Alston Studios, Inc. 
American Areo-Vap, Inc. 
Arts and Crafts Supply Co. 
Association Films, Inc. 
Association Press 
Award Incentives, Inc. 
B 
Bassett’s Bait & Boat Co. 
Bell Ceramics, Inc. 
Alfred Berman & Co. 
Bernard Food Industries, Inc. 
Block Artists’ Materials Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
3raun Lumber Co. 
James W. Brine Co., Inc. 
W. H. Brine Co. 
® 
Camp Brokerage Co., Inc. 
Camp Chemical Co., Ine. 
Camp Shop, Inc. 
Campus Coach 
J&J Cash, Inc. 
Champion Knitwear Co., Inc. 
Chin & Lee Co., Inc. 
Cincinnati Lithographing Co., Inc. 
Cinema, Inc. 
Johnny Clements 
Cleveland Crafts 
Coca Cola Bottling Co. 
Collegiate Pennant Co., Inc. 
Colby Mtg. Co. 
Continental Casualty Insurance Co. 
DD 
Dearborn Leather Co. 
Doughnut Corp. of America 
E, 
kK. & J. Mfg. Co. 
Evans Bros., Inc. 
7 
T. A. Faulds Co. 
The Felt Crafters 
lield Enterprises, Inc. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Ackley Equipment Company 


Aladdin Books 
All-Good Chair Company 
Alpha Pencil Company 
Alston Studios, Inc. 
American Cyanamid Co., Plastics Div. 
American Handicrafts Co., Inc. 
Art Handicratts Co. 
Arts & Crafts Supply Co. 
Arts Cooperative Service, Inc. 
Artvue Postcard Co. 
Association Films, Inc. 
Association Press 
Atlantic Sales Corp. (French’s) 
Audio-Master Corp. 

B 
Barnard Guards 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Beil Ceramics, Inc. 
Bersted’s Hobby Craft, Inc. 
Block Artists’ Materials Co. 
Boin Arts and Craits Co. 
Boonton Molding Co. 
The Borden Co., Chemical Div. 
Bradley Washtountain Co. 
grass & Copper Sales Co. 
brooklyn Fibre Broom Co., Inc. 

( Pertex ) 
brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. 

Arthur Brown & Bro. 
The Brownlee Co. 
The Bruce Publishing Co. 
Burgess Publishing Co. 
Burgess Vibrocratters, Inc. 

it 
(CVH Laboratories Co. 
Camp Chemical Co., Inc. 
Camp and Trail Outfitters 
Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 
Carroll's 
J&xJ Cash 
Champion Knitwear Co., Inc. 
Chin & Lee Co., Inc. 
Cleveland Crafts Co. 
Columbia First Aiders 

(Continued on page 34) 





AN INVESTMENT 
YOU WILL NOT REGRET 


eo 





SMITH-JUNIOR CO., Inc. 


12 Saratoga Ave. Rochester 6, N. Y. 














S00e SSB AES TOOK ORE ART AAA FAN Wy ARN pees 20% 228 60h tbe enor 


yp porvers 






Zas| ff ANNUAL 
¢ NATIONAL 
=e @ «HOTEL 
pts] EXPOSITION 
iehicl @ NOV. 5-9 


: 1951 
O28 
i 
ia 
world-famous Washington Arch 


E. Leslie Sefton, 
Chairman 

i 

will be the welcome sign for 
<i thousands of hotel, restaurant, resort 
and institutions buyers at the 
National Hotel Exposition in 

New York this Fall. 
Will you be represented? 


) WRITE FOR SPACE AVAILABILITIES Top4y 


Arthur L. Lee, General Manager 
141 West 5ist St., New York 19 « Circle 7-0803 









ODOG6 OO 





























- A reconstruction of the 
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pm for Leathercraft” 


16 pages packed with pic- 

tures and listings of Cut- 

Out Projects, Pre-Punched 
Projects, Tools, Accesso- 
ries, Fine Leathers of all 
Kinds . . . Hundreds of 
Items for Leathercrafters 
and Leathercraft In- 

mn ; structors. 

Write today for your FREE Copy 


LEATHERCRAFT CO. Tr 


Raymond Toebe 
40 years of Leathercraft Service 
149 N. 3rd ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Formerly TOEBE Leathercraft Co. 


























INDIAN CRAFT SUPPLIES 


A Real Camper's Craft. 
All types of kits for 
American Indian Crafts 
Also 
Curios and Souvenirs 










Send for complete 
catalogue 





Pure Traine sSaes ©, te. Pe? 


155 Lexington Ave. New York 16. N. Y. 
Tel. MU. 3-2635 














e CAMP DIRECTORS! 
Advertise Your Camp 
with the Popular, New 


Made of durable cotton 
twill. 





eS ae ee Colors 
| Red and white 


Navy and white 
$10.80 Green and white 
PEFR DOZEN Solid red, Solid Navy 


Solid white 
Sizes: Small, 
ium, Large. 
Camp name embroli- 
Prices and colors! dered on every hat! 
pean For boys and girls. 
subject to change! cotisfaction 


Guaranteed 
Send Your Order Today To 


PLAYHATS, Revere, Mass. 


or send 50c Med- 


for sample 














1 1 8) Fy 0), ee 
Children love 
this easy-carving stone. 
Sculpture Made Easy 
Special Camp Units 
Complete Jewelry Kits 


Instructions and Projects 
for all Age Groups 


Write jor Free Catalog 


Far Eastern Sculpstone Co., Inc. 


Dept. C 
159 E. 28th St., New York 16, N. Y. 





; 





Exhibitors 
G 
General Mills, Inc. 
G;. Giovino Co, 
Fred W. Goldthrait 
S. Gumpert Co., Inc. 
H 
The Handcrafters 
Phillip J. Harvey, Inc. 
H. J. Heinz Co. 
Higham, Neilson, 
Inc. 
Hilker & Bletsch Co. 
Hockwald Chemical Co. 
Holbrook Grocery Co. 
J. L. Hudson Co. 
I 
Ideal Purveyors, Inc. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
J 
Jackson Dishwasher Co. 
H. A. Johnson Co. 
Johnson-Appleby Co. 
K 
Kellogg Co. 
Ken Kaye Kratts Co. 
J. B. Kisby Co. 
Kitchen Craft Foods Co. 
i. 
Lachman & Co. 
J. C. Larson Co. 
Frances H. Leggett & Co. 
Lone Star Board Co. 
Lorick Supply Co., Inc. 
M 
R. H. Macy & Co. 
Magnus Brush & Craft Materials 
Wm. A. Maguire Co. 
Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
W. R. Moody 
N 
National Biscuit Co. 
P 
Pacific Athletic Co. 
C. Pappas Co., Inc. 
Parke-Hill Chemical Corp. 
Parker D. Perry, Inc. 
Playmart Co. 
Postage Stamp Machine Co. 
Q 
Quaker Oats Co. 
R 
B. A. Railton Co. 
Richmond Oil, Soap & Chemical Co., 
Inc. 
Rival Foods, Inc. 
R. S. Robie, Inc. 
Rockland Coaches, Inc. 
M. M. Ross Co. 
S 
Saks Fifth 
Sanco Equipment Co. 
Nat J. Sand Co., Inc. 
(Continued on page 35) 


Whitridge & Reid, 


Avenue 


Advertisers 


Comstock Publishing Co. 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 
County Specialties 
The Cracker Jack Co. 
Craft Service 
Crafters of Pine Dunes 

D 
Dearborn Leather Co. 
T. S. Denison & Co. 
Dennis Film Bureau, Inc. 
Design Crati 
Doughnut Corp. of America 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 

E. 
Eastern Cabinet Works 
Educators Progress Service 
Ex-Lax, Inc. 
Explorer Post 23 

EF 
Far Eastern Sculpstone Co., Inc. 
The Felt Crafters 
Marshall Field & Co. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 

G 
General Mills 
General Slicing Machine Co., Inc. 
Robert J. Golka Co. 
Grey Owl Indian Cratt Mtg. Co. 
M. Grumbacher, Inc. 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 


H 
Harmel Products 
Phillip J. Harvey Co. 
Hl. J. Heinz Co. 
Higham, Neilson, 

Inc. 

Hilker & Bletsch Co. 
Hobby King Handicratt 
Hopedale Industries 
Hlowe Folding Furniture Co. 
Hlussey Mtg. Co. 

| 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
Indian Archery & Toy Corp. 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. 


L. D. Johnston 
Paul S. Jones Co., Inc. 
The Judson Press 

K 
Kellogg Co 
Ken Kaye Kratts Co. 
Adolph Kiefer & Co. 
Klepper Co. 

L 
J. C. Larson Co. 
The Lawn Billiards Co. 
Leisurecratts 
Lily Mills Co. 
Andy Lotshaw Co. 

M 
Magnus Brush & Craft Materials 


(Continued on page 35) 
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De 
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For 


450 








Camy 





Write for 
catalog 
CM 651 


FOR GRAFT CLASSES 


Decorate burnt wood etchings, glori- 





fied glass, brass and copper craft, 


etc. Many projects for summer camps. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 


910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 














ANNOUNCE 


Counsellor Training Courses in 
Equitation, Archery, and Dance 


June 18-24 Aug. 30- Sept. 15 


For details regarding Equitation, write: 
C. A. ROYS, 60 ORDWAY ROAD, 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 

For details regarding Archery and 
Dance, write: 

MRS. E. B. MILLER, 
450C WEST 24th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS. 











Have You Ordered... 


DECALS 


For your Camp ? ? ? 


If you act promptly you can still get 
yours for this season. 

ae 
Campers and parents love them—They 
will decorate Lampshades—Windshields 
—Rumpus Rooms—Luggage—etec. 


# 
YOU GET YEAR ’ROUND PUBLICITY 
FOR PENNIES!!! 


@ 
Write today and we’ll send you a color- 
ful assortment of dandy camp designs 
to choose from—But it’s late!! So write 
today— 


NORSID MFG. CO., Inc. 


21 ATHERTON ST. YONKERS, N.Y. 














EVERYTHING... 

For the Camp Craft Shop 
LEATHER BEADS BELLS 
METALS CORK LACIiNG 
RAFFIA FELT PAHS 
SHELLS CLAY PEAS TIC 
Glass Etching Block Prostore 


lols Acce ssories Instruction Mea! 


Send For Your Catalog Tourn, 


DEARBORN LEATHER COMPANY 


8625 Linwood, Dept. 9 - Detroit 6, Mich. 
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Exhibitors 
School Products Co. 
Seeman Bros., Inc. 
Ad. Seidel & Son, Inc. 
John Sexton & Co. 
A. M. Skier Agency 
Smith-Junior Co., Inc. 
Steel Pier Co. 
Stephenson Corp. 
M. Stoll & Co., Inc. 
Stone & Forsyth Co. 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
Swift & Co. 
T 
Tirdemann & McMorran, Inc. 
Trojan Playground Equip. Mfg. Co. 
U 
United Produce Co. 
Universal Foods 
V 
C. J. VanHouten & Zoon, Inc. 
Velva Sheen Mfg. Co. 
Vermont Accident Insurance Co. 
W 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 
Watertown Mfg. Co. 
Webster Thomas Co. 
Western Mfg. Co. 
White River Paper Co. 
Al Williams 





Advertisers 

McKnight & McKnight 
Mercantile Sales Co., Inc. 
Merchandise Distributing Co. 
Michigan Dock Co. 


Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 


Ek. R. Moore Co. 
N 
National Biscuit Co. 
National Bureau of Private Schools 
National Hotel Exposition 
(Continued on page 36) 





35mm 
FILMSTRIPS 
black and white 


AUCTION SERIES 
pn ‘se nce pictures dem- 


Roy Romaine, Euro- 
wee champion. 


Au lie - Whas fer ‘onp. 


341 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





ee 








SEASON OPENS 
SOON! 


Get your outpost camping 


needs now! 


e Lightweight tents 
e Rucksacks 

e Dehydrated foods 
e Back-packing axes 
e Reflector ovens 

e First aid kits 

e Snake bite kits 

e Compasses 


e Food bags 


Write for free illustrated 


catalog with prices. 


CAMP & TRAIL 
OUTFITTERS 


112 Chambers St., New York 7, N.Y. 

















Camp Time Is Craft Time 


Everything For Your 


Arts and Crafts Workshop 


Special Free Camp Catalog 


VOIP) 
f # ts Se Crafts 
( 


10 De Hart Street ( 


Morristown, N. J. 








HARVEY'S 
LOG CABIN SEAL & FINISH 


“Proved Best by Craftsmen Test” 





WOOD PRESERVATIVE AND FINISH. 
TO KEEP WOOD 


IN ITS NATURAL COLOR. 
Write for Free Samples and Literature 
Test and Compare 


PHILLIP J. HARVEY INC. 


430 EAST WOODBRIDGE 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 




















PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 








CATALOG SERVICE 





Have a specialist create and 
produce your Camp Literature. 


Background of nearly 15 years 


CINCINNATI LITHOGRAPHING 
Co., INC. 
38 W. McMicken Avenue 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


experience. Write Charles E. Fay. 











CONSULTANTS 





Camp Planning and Development 
Consultation service, campsite 
development 
R. ALICE DROUGHT 
Auer Park, Pewaukee, Wisconsin 
Nov. 1 - May 1: 2211 North Seventh 
Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona 














CATHERINE T. HAMMETT 
Consultant on Camping 
and Outdoor Living 

Box 97, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Available for courses, workshops 
consultations on camping and out- 
door skills for administrators, camp 
and group leaders. 











LEWIS C. REIMANN 
Camp Consultant Service 


2504 Brockman Blvd. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
All camp problems, administration, 
site selection, layout, promotion, 
staff selection, program, etc. Camps 
and sites for sale in midwest. 














PHOTOGRAPHERS 





More than 25 years experience helps 
me deliver photogruphs of unusual 
quality. Action and group stills. 
Color — black and white — movies. 
Write today for information to: 
PAUL PARKER, Photographer 
11 W. 42 St. New York 18, N.Y. 




















SELL or BUY 


Camps 
Schools 
Sites 


Compare our record of successful 
real estate transactions 
over the past 20 years. 

Sales © Leases ® Mergers 

Partnerships 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 2-8840 
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National Rifle Assoc. 
The Nestle Co., Inc. (Maggi) 
New York Herald Tribune 
N. Y. Scientific Supply Co. 
The New York Times 
The Norsid Co. 

O 
Oid Town Canoe Co. 
©-P Craft Co., Ine. 
Osborn Bros. 

, 
Parents’ Magazine 
Parke-Hill Chemical Corp. 
The Party Line 
Peters Enterprises 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Playhats 
Plume Trading & Sales Co., Inc. 
Pottery Arts Div., Pemco Corp. 
Precision Machine Co. 
Premier Paper Co. 
°., Proportioners, Inc. °, 


Q 
Quaker Oats Co. 
R 
B. A. Railton Co. 
Redbook Magazine 
Remington Arms Co. 
Richmond Oil Soap & Chemical Co., 
Inc. 
Rockaway Sales Co. 
The Ronald Press Co. 


Russo Leather & Findings Co. 


S 
Saks Fifth Avenue 
Sanalac (Webster Van Winkle Corp.) 
Sanco Equipment Co. 
Nat J. Sand Co., Inc. 
W. B. Saunders Co. 
Sax Brothers, Inc. 
Ad. Seidel & Son, Inc. 
John Sexton & Co. 
Shell-Art Novelty Co. 
Sherman & Reilly, Inc. 
Sim-Cote Products Co. 
D. B. Smith & Co. 
Smith Junior Co., Inc. 
Solvay Sales Div. Allied Chemical & 
Dye 
The Spool Cotton Co. 
Standard Steel Mfg. Co. 
Stephenson Corp. 
Stylecraft Mfg. Co. 
T 
Tanart Leathercraft Co. 
Teela Wooket Camps 
Thayer & Chandler 
Todd Shipyards, Combustion Equip. 
Div. 
Chas. H. Toebe Leather Co. 
U 


Universal Industries, Inc. 


DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leather Craft @ Plastics @ Belt Craft 


Block Printing ®@ Pottery Craft 
Textile Color ® Power Tools 


Wood Burning ® Instruction Books 


G~J 


Write For Catalog 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Dept. CM 651 


Elm Grove Wheeling, W. V2. 

















BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 
PATTERNS and PLANS 
ARTCRAFT and HANDCRAFT 
TOOLS and SUPPLIES 


Write for our 80-page handbook 
and guide. It’s FREE to instructors 

of all Arts and Crafts. 
CRAFTERS OF PINE DUNES 


(Formerly Jackson Studio) 
106 Maple Avenue, Oostburg, Wis. 








HOBBY & HANDCRAFT HEADQUARTERS 











‘THE CAMP 
PROGRAM BOOK 


prepared for the 
National Recreation 
Association by 
Catherine T. Hammett 
by Virginia Musselman 
books 


only 


SN nlike 


hich 


other | 
present 
spects of program and | 
-acitvities, this mew | 
book considers the camp 
program as a whole— | 
| 
| 









everything that goes into 
ag . camp life as it relates 
eee ve to the camper. $5.00 
Mail us this ad today and 

we will mail your copy to camp 


ptssoctation Pred *?\ Bway, 

















Leathercraft Camp Supplies 
Genuine Cordovan Billfold Covers 
Colors: Natural, Mahogany, Black 

and Brown 
Six billfolds for $5.00 


100 ft. Assorted Colors 
No. 2 Sheepskins — $15.00 


100 ft. Assorted Colors 
No. 1 Embossed Sheepskins 
Excellent for inexpensive handbags, 
book jackets, wallets, 
picture frames, etc. 
In lots of 100 ft. — $28.00 
Samples upon request. 











Link Belts Lacings 
Tools Accessories 
Carving Stamps Buckles 


Our stock is varied and complete 
Two days delivery after receipt of order 


ART HANDICRAFTS CO. 
26 Frankfort Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Write for our free, new 32 page catalog 
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ming instruction. The strips are said 
to combine excellent photography, 
drawings, and captions into an indis- 
pensable aid for teaching breast stroke, 
crawl, butterfly breast stroke, and back 
stroke. Best of all, the filmstrips are 
available at a most rmodest cost. 
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= Large, complete stock of 
materials and tools for all popular crafts —— 
plastics, leathers, metals, weaving, archery, models, cork, 
knotting, shells, carving, etc. Only source for many listed 
items. Every person interested in craftwork will want this 
great Catalog ... FREE to organizations making request 
on official letterhead. 25¢ to individuals. CRAFT SERVICE, 
Dept, F 337 University Ave., Rochester 7, N. We 
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self to BETTER CAMPING 


Gift Memberships in your American Camping 
Association for your staff members may easily 
prove the wisest investment you ever made. 





“Help 





This summer do a favor for those closely associated with you in camping— 
and do yourself a favor at the same time! Give gift memberships in your 
American Camping Association to all who could be helped by greater knowl- 
edge of successful camp operating practices. Think what it will mean—to them | 
and to you—if more of your employees and associates have the advantages of OV 


ACA membership. They get: 
$3 





Opportunity to associate with qualified camp leaders; 
privilege of attending and taking part in meetings; 
chance to aid (and grow) by serving on committees and 








Give Gift Memberships becoming a Section officer; nine fact-packed issues of 
Campinc Macazing, including the ANNUAL REFERENCE 

to your Associate Director, Head 5 ' = I 
Counselor, Business Manager, Unit AND Buyinc Guwe Issuer; plus the vitally important, if 
Heads, Activity Leaders, Dietitian or intangible, rewards which go with being a part of the 
Head Cook, Caretaker, Camp Nurse only organization which speaks nationally for camping. 
and Doctor, Staff Members, Counselors SOM 
In Training and Junior Counselors, What you'll get out of your gift memberships is increasing interest, knowledge, C 
members of Camp Committee, other husias 1): . 
lea? enthusiasm, and ability on the part of staff members, committee members and 
interested executives in your agency, . —_ | , 
influential parents, heads of PTA’s everyone else to whom you give membership in your American Camping Asso- 
and women clubs, etc. ciation. Use the convenient application blank below. 

BY 
ee a a ee eae ee ee en ° e e AND 
| | Individual Membership 
| To American Camping Association, : classifications are as follows: 
| 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. | EXECUTIVE: For individuals hold. § 
: ing executive positions in camping; | HOY 
: Please enroll the following people as members of ACA. | chairmen of Boards: representatives ol 

| local non-profit agencies, schools, asso- BE’ 
| TINE 2... «snc staencidetdeanise enenbinatodansmiencoluneamiannuieeiaiiiidsnaileiiean Camp IID cecccnscncdnateingaiinpeeeins | c1ations and organizations interested 
| NE EIA ecennticnntesinsienionnnnevessmenpnnentiioneionsenmetinibit EE cxetesinicoreenerninntconnes | in camping. (Dues $10) 
| IIs ssssinsicetasotnctonitininradndeettiad Bicwsoidl Ee RITE: 0... srcsasntuipenneninninorinnsoes | INDIVIDUAL: For individuals such | 
— | as staff personnel, counselors, board ANS 
| Membership Classification .............::ccccsesseeeseeee SINNED scccuricdeuvnscanenswaneaamameninumiint | seul commitece mnembiers. teachers and 
| | other allied professional people inter. 4 
| IIIS: satcaiehndisnctlasaphlltipoielidinabiniasianiabarecaloniaeatipnenaimmnaaeelee Camp a lla atin | ested in camping. (Dues $5 ) : 
. B WIIIIIIIIIN 2. strated dimen CED oc ccescvecccnsssesssesovesvens | STUDENT: For counselors who are 
, iii as laaitclilcs dana sdateintentile ie oe aca a a | students, and others who could be 
| — a | helped during a temporary training Ip 
| DEommberalign CoemBCWUOR  ............ccccccccscrcccensccessceses BE eiieedepeieeisiinimenenvtainaunircmnisioneees | perio d by gin eithe tn Mito ead 
| | tion. (Dues $3) 
TIN. ssnacechuunsieantnemninnaanininaenmninnanaeniialennttaal IIIT: sovprcasivessvavntsieewenndsincinneiian ee ee aie ; 
| | SUSTAINING: For those who wish 
| RIE IN, sic sennivncrnnnssnreresnssnionmmentinictensncvnsiniastintit ID gsi icnieicscsicscvasievvevene | to give the Association support he 
a atta al a ee Camp State oo... .ccccccccccesssseeseesseeenees | yond the standard classifications; for 
| national agencies interested in camp-  [Qppy 
i IEE ksaicnvictsctininniimnnnmnnsit EE ictnieinkennnnnnumimnnen | ' FFIC 
| Membership Classification $ ) ing. (Dues $50) i 
| GUTS GUVERE BY oon anna aasass een snsssssssesssessssssses ) | CONTRIBUTING: For those who 
| Total inclosed | wish to give the Association meritori- 
I TI wecticeecnsccctnncseanseicninensensncnnsttiniimrnisncsioimeanns | : ' iy . 
| for Dues | ous financial support. (Dues $100) re fi 
ee Se SEED ..c.scccccesceceseee . . : ae 
eon sii | | CAMP MEMBERSHIPS, and mem- | 
ships f mmercial firms serving FO | 
| List your additional Gift Memberships on a separate sheet | ber ship s for co ; vt \ 
| | camps, are also available; please con- 
| sult headquarters for details. 
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